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training. aa for the Public Schools.—Prospectuses, Pass Lists, 
and a Paper oa the Formation of Character, of the Principals, 
THOMAS WYLES, F.G.8., F.R.Hist.S. 
.R. ARCHIBALD LITTLE, B.A., LL.B. 








Near Near Coventry. _ 


ELY CATHEDRAL | SCHOOL. 


Visitor—The BISHOP of ELY. 
Head Master—The Kev. R. WINKFIELD, M.A. 

This ‘School is adapted for the sons of professional men. New scheme 
and buildi Preparation for Scholarship ond _ Army Examinations. 
Total annual coat £50 to £60, ps and E 

Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ 


FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON. 
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Priacipals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs, TODD. 
Head Mistress Miss M. TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge University. 


Profossors—Seeley, King’s Coll. ; Henry Morley, LL.D., University Coll. ; 
Drs, Roggetz and ‘Re: ~shead, Dulwich Coll. ; John Blockley, Louis Diehl, 
Signor Garcia, Professor Cassel, LL.D., and Dr. Ferrero. 


IMBLEDON COLLEGE. 
Established Sixty Years. 
Under the Patronage of Field Pp meg Lord NAPIER, of Magdala, 





Chairman of Council :—Lieut. Gen. Sir GERALD GRAHAM, V.C.,K.C.B.,R.E. 


Headmaster:—Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A., 
Assisted by an experienced and very efficient staff of Masters. 
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ANU. 1685.—For information apply to the 
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Clerk to'the Governors, Mercers’ Hall, KC. . ‘ _ 
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| seep = OY and other Examinations; at the Examination for Woolwich 
ded, three have been declared qualified for admission to Wool- 
She above passed ivect oo the College. For Boys entering 
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MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


y= Contributes to Success ? 
A Good Memory. 
| Causes Failure in Life? 


A Poo 
AT can all obtain from PrRor. POIseTTiS 
HBISOO VERIES? A Good Memory. 


HE PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FOR- 
GETTING—using none of, the “ Links,” “ Pe 
* Localities,”’ or “‘ Associations’? of Mnemonics. st 
memories restored—the worst - aS good, and the best 
— Any book learned in one ge int iM 
‘ospectus it-free, opinions _ 0! r. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR, END ANDRE EW WILSON x... 
and others who have studied the system. 


A Day Class in Never Forgetting and for Cure as 
Mind- a Cn ge ys age oy Wednesday, 
Thursday, an day, at 3 An Evening Class 
every Tuesda Tresor hank. Wednesday, and 


Friday, ats P. 4 Great inducements to Correspondence 
Classes in above in all parts of the world. Lectures in 
Families of the Nobility. Also Private Lessons by 
Post and by Personal Instruction. 
Professor LOISETTE, 37, NEw OxForD STREET 
(opposite Mudie’s), Lonpon, W.C. 


NORWICH. — Chippendale, Oak, Silver, 


Oriental, Wedgwood, Pictures, Pottery, &c., &c. - SAMUEL, 
37 and | 3, Timber-hill, deter has specimens of interest. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS, 











The WINTER EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 5, PALL MALL EAST, 
from 10 till 5. Admission, Is,; Catalogue, 6d, 


___AL FRED D. Fripp, B.W.S.  Seoretary. 


AB A 
(PELTENHAL iL. COLLEGE, STAF FORD- 
SUIRE.—At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, the 
FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN by this COLLEGE in 1870, 
1876, 1880, 1882, and at the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883, Special attention paid to junior boys.—Fer prospectus, &c., 
we to the Head- Master, A. W. YOUNG, Eaq., M.A. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 and £60 res 


tively, open to all First-year Students, will be OFFERED for CoMPE 
TITION in OCTOBER, 1885, 


SPECIAL CLASSES are held Leas yy the year for the “ PRELIMI- 
NARY SCIENTIFIC” and “ INTERMEDIATE M.B.” Examinations of the 
University of London, and may be joined at any time. 


Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special 
arrangements are made for Students entering in their Second or subsequent 
years ; also for Dental § and for ified Practitioners, 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. GEORGE KENDLE. W. M. ORD, Dean. 


GRADUATED COUNTY SCHOOLS’ 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
CHAIRMAN . .  . PREBENDARY BRERETON. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
CENTRE SCHOOLS: 
pneeen Sogn, Sevens . neg inclusive, £63. 
County Scit00 
BARNARD CASTLE, DURHAM. Terms inclusive, £42. 
(Other Schools in contemplation.) 

ply to Mrs. Rosson, Head Mistress, Worcester 
pak! Sarre or to the Secretary, R. Bootu, Esq., 

: “Stone Bui dings, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 


_ THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 











MANY COPIES of all the BEST NEW BOOKS 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Books of all kinds, sent post-free on application. 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


Auth with English Notes ; 
—— at Schotaiy under the direction of the late GEORGE 103 iE LONG, 
e, an 
wT AOLEANE, MA. Head-Master of King’ Edward's School, Bath. 
Demy 8vo. 
AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Pauey, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. 188. 
GICERO’ S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, M.A. 
£3 4s. Vol.1.,168. Vol. 11.,14s. Vol. III., 16s. Vol. 1V., 188. 


DEMOSTHENES. Vols. I. and II. By R. WuIs- 
TON, late Head-Master of Rochester Grammar School. 16s. each. 


EURIPIDES. By F. A. Patzey, M.A. 38 vols. 
Second Edition. 16s. each. 


HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. BuaKkesLey, B.D. 
2 vols., 32s, 


HESIOD, By F. A. Patey, M.A. 10s. 6d. 


HOMER. Vol. 1., ILIAD, I.—XII, With Intro- 
duction, by F. A. PALEY, MA. 12s. Vol. IL., 14s. 


HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macteanz, M.A. Fourth 
Rdition, Revised by GEORGE LONG. 18s. 


JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J. Mac- 
LEANE, M.A. partaity | Goliege, Combetige, Second Edition, Revised 
by GEORGE LON G. 


LUCAN.—THE PHARSALIA. ByC., E, Hasxrns, 
M.A,, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Preparing. 


PLATO. By W. H. Tuompson, D.D., Master of 
Frias Cele, Cambridge Vol. I., PHAEDRUS, 78. 6d. Vol. IL, 


SOPHOCLES. Vol. I.,18s. By Rev. F. H. BLaypEs, 
Contents: : QHDIPUS TYRANNUS, OEDIPUS COLO- 


Nitus, ANTIGO 
SOPHOCLES. Vol. II., 12s. F. A. Patey, M.A. 


Conrexts: PHILOCTES, shares RACHINIAE, AJAX. 
TACITUS.—The ANNALS, By the Rev. P, 
FROST. 15s. 


TERENCE. By E. Sr, J. Parry, M.A, 18s, 


VERGIL. By the late Professor Conincron, M.A. 


Vol L. te, BUCOLICS and GEORGICS. Fourth "Edition. 
Revised by Prof. Netriesurr, Corpus Professor of Latin at Oxford. 
With New Memoir and Three Essays on Vergil’s Commentators, 
Texts, and Critics. 14s. 


Vol. II. The AENEID, Books I. to VI. Fourth Edition. 14s. 
[Just published. 


Vol. III. The AENEID, oy VII. to XII, Third Edition, 
Revised by Prof. Netriesuir. 


Uniform nw the above. 


A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By J. W. 
DONALDSON, D.D. Third Edition. 14s. 


(London: WHITTAKER & Co.] 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXTS. 


Being for the omen yatt the Texts of the BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA 
the @ era CLASSICS. 16mo, bound uniformly 
in neat cloth, with red edges. 


AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 33s. 
CABSAR de BELLO GALLICO. By G. Lone, 


CICERO. —De SENECTUTE et de AMICITIA, et 
EPISTOLAE SELECTAE. By G. LONG, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


CICERONIS ORATIONES, Vol. I. (In Verrem.) 
By G. LONG, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES. By F. A. Paey, M.A. 
each 3s. 6d. 

HERODOTUS. By J. G. Buakestey, §,T.B. 2 
HOMERI ILIAS, I.—XII. ByF. A. Patey, M.A. 


vols., each 3s. 6d. 
HORATIUS. By A. J. Macteane, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
JUYENAL et PERSIUS. By A. J. MacLeane, 


LUCRETIUS, By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 2s, 6d, 


SALLUSTI CRISPI | CATILINA et JUGURTHA, 
By G. LONG, M. 


SOPHOCLES. “By r. ‘A PALEY, M.A, 38s, 6d. 
TERENTI COMOEDIAE. By W. Wacyer. 3s, 


THUCYDIDES. By J. G. Donatpson, D.D. 
2 vols., each 3s. 6d. 


VERGILIUS. By Prof. J. Contneron, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


XENOPHONTIS 
pentyl S EXPEDITIO CYRI. By J.F. 


(London: WuurraKER & Co.] 


3 vols., 














GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
CAESAR.—De BELLO GALLICO. By G. Lone, 


M.A. 5s. 6d. 
Books IV. V., separately, 1s. 6d. Books I.—III., for Junior Classes, 


CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. 
Selected Poems. By the Rev. A. H. WRATISLAW, and F. N. 
SUTTON, B.A. 3s. 6d. 


CICERO.—De SENECTUTE, de AMICITIA, and 
SELECT EPISTLES. By G. LONG, M.A. New Edition. 4s. 6d. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by the late Rev. J. F. 
a Head-Master of the Grammar School, Ripon. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. BooksI.—XII. Edited by F. A. 
PALEY, M.A. 68. 6d. 


HORACE. By A. J. MaAcLeANE, M.A. 6s, 64. ; 
or in 2 parts, 3s. 6d. each 


JUVENAL.—SIXTEEN SATIRES (expur gated). 
By H. PRIOR, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxfor 


MARTIAL.—SELECT EPIGRAMS. By F. A. 


PALEY, M.A., and W. H.STONE. 6s. 
OVID.—The FASTI. By F.A. Parry, M.A. 5s. 


SALLUST.—CATILINA and JUGURTHA. New 
and Revised Edition. By J.G. FRAZER, M.A., pave of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 5s. ; or in 2 vols., 2s._6d. eac! 


TACITUS. —_GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. By 
Rey. P. FROST. 3s. 6d. 


VIRGIL. (Abridged from Prof. ConrneTon’s 
Edition.) Vol. L, YouLTcs, GEORGICS, and AENEID. 
Books I.—IV., 5s. 6d. AENEID, Books V.—XIL, ‘Also in 

9 parts, 1s. 6d. each. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. By the late J. F, 
MACMICHAEL. 5s. Also in 4 parts, 1s. 6d. each, 


CYROPAEDIA. By G. M. Goruam, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 6s. 


ues MEMORABILIA. By Rev. P. Frosr, 
ds. 6d. 
Fhenden : : WHITTAKER & Co.] 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES, 


A Series of Classical Texts, Annotated by well-known Scholars, with a 
special view to the requirements of Upper Forms in Public Schools 
or of University Students. In crown 8yo. 


ARISTOPHANES'S PAX. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 
— ACHARNIANS. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 
4s. 


—— FROGS. By F. A. Patey, M.A., 4s, 6d. 


CICERO’S LETTERS to ATTICUS. Book I. 
By A. PRETOR, M.A. New Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES’S ORATION against the LAW 
of LEPTINES. By B. W. BEATSON, M.A. 
“By the late 


DE FALSA LEGATIONE. 
R. SHILLETO, M.A. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
PLATO'S APOLOGY of SOCRATES and 
CRITO. By W. WAGNER, Ph.D. Eighth Edition. 4s. 6d. 
PHAEDO. By W. 
WAGNER, Ph.D. 5s. 6d. 
PROTAGORAS. Waytr, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d 
EUTHYPHRO, 
Third Edition. 3s. 
- EUTHYDEMUS, 
M.A, 4s. 
——REPUBLIC. Books I, and II, 
WELLS, M.A. 5s. 6d. 
PLAUTUS’S TRINUMMUS. 
NER, Ph.D. Second Edition. 4s. 6d 
AULULARIA. By W. Waaener, Ph.D. 
Second Edition, Rewritten. 4s, 6d. 
MENAECHMEI. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 


4s. 64, 
SOPHOCLIS TRACHINIAE. By A. PReror, 


TERENCE, By W. Wacner, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. With Latin Notes. By F. A. 
PALEY, M.A. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES. Book VI. By T. W. Dovaan, 


M.A., Fellow of St. John’s OaiagnComsbaliges Professor of Latin 
in Queen’ 's College, Belfast. 


Seventh Edition. 
ant W. 
By G, 

By G H. 
By G. H. 


H. We tts, M.A. 


WELLS, 


By WILHELM Wac- 








CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH NOTES. 


Select portions of the Greek and Latin Authors, with Introduction and 
Notes by eminent Scholars, for Young Students. The Texts are 
those of the “ Bibliotheca Classica” and the “Grammar-scboo] 
Classics.” In feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. each, with exceptions. 

AESCHYLUS. — PROMETHEUS VINCTUS — 
SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS — AGAMEMNON — PERSAE— 
EUMENIDES. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 


EURIPIDES. — ALCESTIS — MEDEA — HIPP0. 
LYTUS—HECUBA—BAUCHAE-ION (price 2s,)—ORESTES— 
PHOENISSAE—TROADES—HERCULES FURENS. By F. A. 
PALEY, M.A. 

SOPHOCLES.—OEDIPUS TYRANNUS — OEDI. 
PUS COLONEUS—ANTIGONE. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 


HOMER.—ILIAD, Book I. By F. A. Patey, 
M.A. Price 1s. 


TERENCE. — ANDRIA— HAUTON TIMORU- 
MENOS—PHORMIO—ADELPHI. By Prof. WAGNER. 


CICERO.—De AMICITIA—De SENECTUTE— 
EPISTOLAE SELECTAR. By the late GEORGE LONG: 


OVID.—Selections from the AMORES, TRISTIA, 
HEROIDES, and METAMORPHOSES. 1 vol. By A. J. MAC 
LEANE, M.A. 


(London: WuitTAKER & Co.] 


For separate Sate of Virgil, Xeno 
Grammar-School 


hon, and Caesar, see 
‘assics,” 


CLASS-BOOKS. 


AUXILIA LATINA: a Series of Progressive Latin 
Exercises. By M. J. B. BADDELEY, M.A., Second Master at the 
Grammar School, Sheffield. Part I., Accidence, Second Edition, 
1s. 6d. Part II., Exercises, Fourth Edition, 2s—KEY to Part Il. 
2s. 6d. 


LATIN PRIMER; with Exercises. By Rev. A. C, 
CLAPIN, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master 
at Sherborne School. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By Atrrep J. 
CHURCH, M.A., Professor of Latin at University College, London. 
Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LATIN EXERCISES, GRAMMAR PAPERS, and 
HINTS for JUNIOR CLASSES. By T. COLLINS, M.A., Head- 
Master of the Latin School, Newport, Salop. Fourth Edition. 
Feap. 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


UNSEEN PAPERS in LATIN PROSE and 
VERSE, with Examination Questions. By T. COLLINS, M.A. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


UNSEEN PAPERS in GREEK PROSE and 
VERSE, with Examination Questions. By T. COLLINS, M.A 
Feap. 8yvo, 3s. 


SCALA LATINA. Elementary Latin Exercises. 


By the Rev. J. W. DAVIS, Head Master, Tamworth Grammar 
School. New Edition, with Vocabulary. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SCALA GRAECA. Elementary Greek Exercises. 
By the Rev. J. W. DAVIS, M.A., Head Master of Tamworth 
Grammar School, and the late R. BADDELEY, M.A. Third 
Editien. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION, for Public 
Schools. By G. PRESTON, M.A., Head Master, of King’s 
School, Chester. Fifth Edition. 4s. 6d. 

GREEK PARTICLES and _ their Combinations 
according to Attic Usage. A Short Treatise. By F. A. PALEY, 
M.A. 2s, 6d. 


A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR, for Schools. By 
the late T. H. KEY, M.A. Fifteenth Edition. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ANTHOLOGIA GRAECA: a Selection of Choice 
Greek Poetry, with Notes. By Rev. F. St. JOHN THACKERAY, 
M.A. Fifth Edition. Neat cloth, with red edges. 16mo, 4s. 6d. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA: a Selection of Choice 
Latin Poetry, from Naevius to Boéthius, with Notes. By Rev. 
F. Sr. JOHN THACKERAY, M.A. Fourth Edition. 16mo, 4s. 6d. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Books of all kinds, sent post-free on application. 


CLASS BOOKS—(continued). 
By the late Rev. P. FROST, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


ECLOGAE _VATINAE ; ; or, First Latin Reading 
oe anit eS poe Notes and a Dictionary. New Edition. 


MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
New Edition. 2s. 6d.—KEY, 4s. 


A LATIN VERSE BOOK. An Introductory Wor Work 
on Hexameters and Pentameters. New Edition. 33.— 


ANALECTA GRAECA MINORA. With Introduc- 
ony fentenem, English Notes, and a Dictionary. New Edition. 


MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE COMPOSI. 
TION. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d—KEY, 5s. 


FLORILEGIUM POETICUM. A Selection of 


egiac Extracts from Ovid and ivulles New Edition, greatly 
Bie With English Notes. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 
PLAUTUS.—The MOSTELLARIA. By 


Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. 5s. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ee MATHEMATICAL 


DYNAMICS, A TREATISE on. By W. H. 


BESANT, D.Sc., F.R.S. 7s. 6d. 


THE TEXT of EUCLID’S GEOMETRY. 


Book I. Uniformly and Systematical ith a Dis- 
cussion of a Z 
Notes, Exercises, 


F 
R.N., Naval Tantrocter Ms «bee “ Britannia.” pal on . ws 


NOTES on INDUCTIVE LOGIC. Book I. 
uction to - “System of Logic.” 2. W. 

reollegiate Lecturer on ic and Phitoso osophy, 

~ Deputy Knightsbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy. Crown 


GASC’S FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY. With mete than Fifteen Thousand New Words, Senses, &c. 
Third and r Edition, with numerous Additions ‘and < Cor- 
rections, and ent new Supplements. 8yo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MANUAL of FRENCH PROSODY. For 
the Use of Sato Students. A queen UR GOSSETT, Fellow of 
New Coll +e eae 


“A very '—Saturday 
“Just what a alent for the Regier classes of schools should ~~ 


“The very book we have been looking for.”—Journal of Edwation. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
ALGEBRA. — CHOICE and CHANCE: an Ele- 


mentary Treatise on Permutations and Combinations. With 300 
Exercises. By W. A. WHITWORTH, M.A. Third Edition, Re 


EUCLID. — EXERCISES on EUCLID and in 


MODERN GEOMETRY. By J. M‘DOWELL, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
Third Edition. 6s. 


TRIGONOMETRY, INTRODUCTION to PLANE. 
By Rev. T. G. VYVYAN, M.A. Second Edition. Revised and 
Corrected. 3s. 6d. 


CONICS, The ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of. 
By C. TAYLOR, D.D. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


CONTC SECTIONS: an Elementary Treatise. 
G. WILLIS, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


in GEOMETRY: an Elementary Treatise 
on. By W.8. ALDIS, M.A. Third Edition. 6s. 


DYNAMICS, An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on. 
By W.GARNETT, M.A. Third Edition. 6s, 


HEAT, An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on, By 
W. GARNETT, M.A. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


HYDROMECHANICS. By W. H. Besant, M.A., 
DSc. Fourth Edition, Part I.,HYDROSTATICS. 5s. 


MECHANICS, A COLLECTION of PROBLEMS 
in, By W. WALTON, M.A. Second Edition. 6s. 


RIGID DYNAMICS, By W.S. Apis, M.A. 4s. 











CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises adapted for the Use of Students in 
the Universities, Schools, and Candidates for the Public Examina- 
tions. Uniformly printed in feap. 8vo. 


ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. C. Exsxx, M.A., late 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Mathematical Master at 
Rugby. Twelfth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC. By A. Wrictry, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC.—A PROGRESSIVE COURSE of 
EXAMPLES. With Answers. By J. WATSON, M.A., Corpus 


Christi College, Cambridge. Sixth Edition. Revised by W. P. 
* GOUDIE, B.A. (Lond. Univ.) 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By the Rev. C. 
ELSEE, Mathematical Master at Rugby. Sixth Edition. 4s. 


ALGEBRA. — A PROGRESSIVE COURSE of 
EXAMPLES. By the Rev W. F. MACMICHAEL, late Head- 
Master of the Grammar School, Warwick, and R. PROWDE 
SMITH, M.A., Master at Cheltenham College. Third Edition. 
3s. 6d. With Answers, 4s. 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to PLANE ASTRONOMY. 
By P. T. MAIN, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. Fifth 
Edition, Revised. 4s. 

CONIC SECTIONS treated GEOMETRICALLY. 
By W. H. BESANT, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer and late Fellow 


of St. John’s College. Fifth Edition. 4s. 6d.—SOLUTIONS to 
EXAMPLES, 4s. 


ENUNCIATIONS and FIGURES. By 
W. H. BESANT, D.Sc. 1s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev. Har- 
VEY GOODWIN, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle. Second Edition. 3s. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. H. 
BESANT, M.A., D.Sc., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Eleventh 
Edition. 4s. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By T. G. Vyvyan, 


Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and Mathematical Master 
of Charterhouse. Fourth Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on MENSURA- 


TION. By B. T. MOORE, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College. 
With numerous Examples. 5s. 


THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS of NEWTON’S 
PRINCIPIA. With an Appendix, and the Ninth and Eleventh 
Sections. By JOHN H. EVANS, M.A. Fifth Edition, Edited 
by P. T. MAIN, M.A. 4s. 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. With Answers. By 
W. 8. ALDIS, M.A., Trinity College. 3s. 6d. 


COMPANION to the GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Designed for Theological Students and the Upper Forms of 
Schools. By A. C. BARRETT, M.A., Caius College. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. 5s. 


AN HISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY TREA- 
TISE on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By W. G. HUM- 


PHRY, B.D. Sixth Edition, Revised aud Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 
4s. 6d, 


TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC, By H. C. Banister, 


Professor of Harmony at the Royal Academy of Music. Eleventh 
Edition, with Emendations and New Appendix. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


HISTORY of MUSIC. By Rev. H.G. B. Hunr, 
Seventh Edition, Revised. 3s. 6d. 


FORMULAE, ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL. 


By the Rev. T. W. OPENSHAW, M.A., Second Master at Bristol 
Grammar School. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. Improved 


Methods of Working the more Advanced Rules, with numerous 
Examples in Proportion, Vulgar Fractions, Percentages, Averag- 
ing of, Rates, and Scales of ;Notation; and Examination Papers 
with Answers. By Rev. J. HUNTER, M.A. Feap. 8yvo, 3s. 


COLLECTION of EXAMPLES and PROBLEMS in 


Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Logarithms, Trigonometry, Conic 
Sections, Mechanics, &c., with Answers and Occasional Hints. By 
the Rev. A. WRIGLEY. Tenth Edition, Twentieth Thousand. 
Demy 8vo, 88 6d. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


Carefully Edited, with English Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory, 
and Renderings of Difficult Idiomatic Expressions, for 
Use in Schools, Feap. 8yo. 


SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Complete. 
Edited by Dr. A. BUCHHEIM, Professor of German in King’s 
College, London. Fifth Edition. 6s.6d. In 2 parts, each 3s. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. 
WAGNER. 3s, 6d. 


By Dr. 
SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART. By V. Kastner, 


Professor at Queen's College, Harley Street. 3s. 


GOETHE’S HERMANN und DOROTHEA. 
Edited by E. BELL, M.A., and E. WOLFEL. 2s. 6d. 


GERMAN BALLADS from UHLAND, GOETHE, 
and SCHILLER. By C, L. BIELEFELD. 3s. 6d. 


LAMARTINE’S ‘‘LE TAILLEUR de PIERRES 
de SAINT-POINT.” With Explanat Etymological, and 
and Grammatical Notes. By J. BOIELLE, B.A., Univ. Gall. 
Senior French Master at Dulwich College, and Examiner to the 
Intermediate Education Board, Ireland. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


CHARLES XII., par Voltaire, 
Third Edition, Revised. 3s. 6d. 





By L. Direy. 


FENELON’S AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE, 
By ©. J. DELILLE. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


SAINTINE’S PICCIOLA. 
Fifteenth Thousand. 1s, 6d. 


By Dr. Dvusve. 


SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. By 
F. E, A. GASU, Sixteenth Edition. 3s. 


MATERIALS for GERMAN PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. Consisting of Selections from Modern English Writers, 
with Grammatical Notes, Idiomatic Renderings, and an Intro- 
duction. By Dr. BUCHHEIM. Ninth Edition. Feap. 8yo, 4s. 6d. 
—KEYS to Parts I. and II., 3s.; Parts IIL. and IV., 4s. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By the Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, and F. HOLL-MULLER, Assistant- 
Master at the Bruton Grammar School. Third Edition, Revised, 
Feap., 2s. 6d. 


GERMAN PRIMER. With Exercises, By the 
Rey. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., Examiner in French and German for 
the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board and the 
Cambridge Local Exams. Feap. 8yo, 1s. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By the Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., Bachelier-ds-Lettres of the 
University of France. Tenth Edition. 28. 6d. 


FRENCH PRIMER. Elementary French Grammar 


and Exercises. By the Rey. A.C. CLAPIN, M.A. Sixth Edition, 
Fcap. 8vo, ls. 


PRIMER of FRENCH PHILOLOGY. With Ex- 


ercises for Public Schools. By the Rey. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A, 
Second Edition. 1s. 


An ITALIAN PRIMER. By the Rev. A. C, 
CLAPIN, M.A., Bachelier-ds-Lettres. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


The ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


By ERNEST ADAMS, Ph.D. ‘Twentieth Edition. Post sve. 
4s, 60. 


The RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR and 


ANALYSIS. By ERNEST ADAMS, Ph.D. Fifteenth Thou- 
sand. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


QUESTIONS for EXAMINATION in ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. With a Preface containing brief Hints on the 
Study of English. Arrenged by Prof. SKEAT. 2s, 6d. 
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NEW WORKS NEXT WEEK, 


FROM 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


PUBLISHERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





EAST BY WEST: 
A Record of Travel Round the World. By 
Henry W, Lucy, Author of “ Gideon Fleyce.”’ 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


DIARY OF A CIVILIAN’S 
WIFE IN INDIA. 


By Mrs. Rosert Moss Kixc. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, with 32 Illustrations from Designs 
by the Author, 24s, 


MOUNT SEIR: 


A Narrative of a Scientific Expedition. By 
Epwarp Hutt, M.A., LL.D., Director of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. 


By Frances Mary Pezarp, Author of ‘The 
Rose Garden’ 2 vols , crown 8vo. 
[ Ready this day. 


A THIRD SERIES OF 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


3 vols. By Mrs. Henry Woon, Author of 
“East Lynne” and ‘‘The Channings.”’ 
[In a few days. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


A THIRD EDI- 
TION of EDMUND 
YATES’ RECOL- 
LECTIONS and EX- 
PERIENCES. 2vols., 
8vo, 30s. 


LETTERS of JANE 
AUSTEN to her RE- 
LATIONS. Edited by 
LORD BRABOURNE. 2 
vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 


MRS. SPEEDY’S 
WANDERINGS in 
the SOUDAN, 2vols., 
crown 8vo, Illustra- 
tions, 21s, 


AN OLD FASH- 
IONED JOURNEY 
in a CARRIAGE and 
PAIR THROUGH 
PARTS of ENG- 
LAND and WALES. 
By JaMEs JOHN His- 
SEY. 8vo, 143, 


THE TRAVELS in 
the EAST of the 
CROWN PRINCE of 
AUSTRIA. With 93 
Illustrations, 4to, 
31s. 6d, 


ATHEISM and the 
VALUE of LIFE. 
By W. H. Mattock, 
Author of “Is Life 
Worth Living?” Cr. 
8vo, 6s, 


LETTERS FROM 
HELL. By a Swedish 
Pastor. Edited by Dr. 
GEORGE MAcDONALD. 
Crown 8yo, 6s 


NO RELATIONS: 
an Illustrated Edition 
of Hecror MAtor’s 
famous Story of 
“Sans Famille.” 6s. 








London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON. 





DAVID NUTT’S 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


S. Athanasius on the Incarnation. Edited by the 
Rev. A. ROBERTSON, 8vo, cloth, 3s, 


Translated by the Rev. A. ROBERTSON. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, ; sewed, Is, 6d. 





FRENCH. 
Badois’ New Practical French Grammar. Third 
Edition, Improved. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.—KEY, cloth, 2s. 
Bartels’ Modern Linguist. Conversations in English 
and =a te New eel 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
Eve and Baudiss.—French Grammar, for the Use of 
ont Be College. Sixth Edition, Enlarged. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
The Same.—Accidence (separately). 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
French Exercises adapted to the same. 12mo, cloth, 
ae and German Selections for Translation at 
SIGHT, for the Use of Wellington College. 12mo, c! 
French Exercises on Rules taken —_ the Marl- 
borough French Grammar. 12mo, cloth, Is. 
n’s Short Exercise Book, adapted to Welling- 
ton College French Grammar. second Edition. Tene, cloth, ls. 
Mignet “Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise. 12mo, 
cloth, 
Otto’s French Conversation Grammar. LEighth 
Edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 6d.—KEY to ditto, 2s. 
Otto's Materials for Translating English into French. 
10, 8. 
Plootz's | Manual of French Literature. Crown 8vo, 
clo! » 6s. 
Roche.—Les Poetes Frangais. 12mo, neat cloth, 6s. 
Roche.—Les Prosateurs Frangais. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Ruhle’s F French Examination Papers. Third Edition. 
loth, 5s. 
Souvestre. —Contes. Edited, with Notes, Grammatical 
——— by Rev, A. JESSOPP. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
Tourrier’s Juvenile French Grammar. Eleventh 
Edition, 16mo, cloth, 
Tourrier’s French as it is Spoken. Thirty-fourth 
Thousand. Cloth, Is. 6d 
GERMAN. 
Bartels’ Modern Linguist. Conversations in English, 
French, and German. New Edition. Square 16mo, cloth neat, 2s. 6d. 
The Same in English and German (only). New 
Edition. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 64. 
Copy-Books (German). Nos.1—8. 4d. each. 
Eulenstein’s German Grammar. Sixth Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, 4s.—EXERCISES to ditto, cloth, 2s. 6 
Eve’s School German Grammar. "ties with the 
Wellington College French Grammar. New Pom nyed ey 
Enlarged and thoroughly Revised. Crown 8vo0, cloth, 4 
Freudenberg, W.—New Practical German Method. 
Part I.—Grammar and Exercises. 12mo, cloth, 4s. Part Il.—ieade-, 


12mo, cloth, 3s. 
embling’s Elements of the German Language. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
Grimm’s Funf Marchen aus | der 1001 Nacht. | New 
Edition. With Vocabulary by J. V 12mo, cloth, 3s 
‘eim: ’s Fifty Lessons - “the Elements of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. Fourth Edition, 12mo, cloth, is. 6d. 
’s Material for Translating English into 
GERMAN. Fourth Kdition, 2 parts in 1 vol,, 12mo, cloth, 58. 6d.—K EY 
to ditto, by ERDMANN, supplied only to Teachers, at 3s. 6d. net. 
Heimann’s First German Readey. Second Edition. 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Heimann's Introduction to the Study of the German 


AUTHORS. 12mo, cloth, 
German Substantives. 


Heimann’s no ory ‘ 
Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, Is. 

Heimann’s Leading Questions on the Grammar of 
the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 8vo, cloth 

Liebich.—_A Table showing the. po of every 
| aw agar Al SUBSTANTIVE at a GLANCE, Printed in Red and 

’ (W.E.) Elementary German Exercises, for 

the use of Marlborough College. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6 


Ollendorff’s German Method. _ PY Pa Ww. Seseumn. 


New Edition. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 64.—' 
Otto’s German enmeetion ‘oom comma, Twentieth 


Edition. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d.—KEY to ditto, Fifteenth Edition, 2s. 
Otto’s Elementary German Grammar. Crown 8yv 0, 
boards, 2s. 6d, 


Otto’s First German Book. 12mo, boards, 2s. 
Otto’s Materials for Transla’ English into 
GERMAN, 2 parts, !2mo, boards, each 3s.—KEY to Part I., boards, 2s. 
Otto’s German Reader. 3 parts, 12mo, boards, each 3s. 
Riihle.—German Examination Papers. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
ks’ Practical German Grammar. Nineteenth 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Tiarks’ Introductory German an Grammar, \ with Reader 
and Exercises. ~aant Edition. 12mo, cloth, 3+, 6d. 
Tiarks’ Progressive German Reader. Twelfth Edition. 


12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Tiarks’ al for Writing German. Sixteenth 


Edition. 12mo, cloth, 3s,—KEY, !2mo, cloth, 2s. 6d 


wanes  jerman Grammar. Tenth Edition. 


Witich’s Ge German for Beginners. New Edition. 12mo, 
Wittich’s amen Tales for Beginners. Twenty-third 


tion, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 


12mo, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.'S 
LIst. 





AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 
NEW WORK BY JOSEPH THOMSON. 


Nearly ready, in 1 vol., dong Ove with Two M 
Full-page "smaller Woodert 


THROUGH MASAI LAND: 


A Journey of Exploration among th: 
Snow-clad Volcanic Mountains and 
Strange Tribes of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa. 

Being the Narrative of the Royal Geographical 
Society’s Expedition to Mount Kenia and Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, 1883, 1884. 

By JOSEPH THOMSON, F.R.G.S., 


Leader of the Bepotitten ; Author of “ ‘To the Central 
African Lakes and Back. 


and numerous smaller 





THIRD EDITION. 


THE RIVER CONGO, from its 
MOUTH to BOLOBO. With a General Description 


of the Na and A 1 f it 
oH. JOHNSTON FZ 


Western Basin. By 
With numerous Full- and other Illustrations, 


a New Map of the Congo from its Mouth to Bélébi; 
also a Physical Map of the West Coast of Africa, ani 
Three Etchings. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
One Guinea. [ Ready. 
“The book is full of delightful watiins, avd should be 


read by every one, with a certainty of great pleasure ” 
Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“PRETTY MISS NEVILLE.” 


SOME ONE ELSE. 
By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 


8 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
[Ready on Wednesday next. 





THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“WHO IS SYLVIA?” 


A RUSTIC MAID. 
By Miss ALICE PRICE. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s, 6d, 
[Nearly ready. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
WRECK OF THE ‘GROSVENOR,’” &c. 


JACK’S COURTSHIP: 


A Sailor’s Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
8 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d., at all Libraries. 


The GRAPHIC. 


“There is no need to speak of the unfailing pow" 

and interest thrown by the author hate al! 
the adventures he describes, _ not o' into tbe 
adventures themselves, but also into the ordinary 
details of the life whereof her 3 form a portion. Inhi+ 
hands, a ship lives, just as she lives to a real sailor ; an‘ 
his sailors are very real indeed, and not in the least like 
the conventional article.’ 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN MY INDIAN 
GARDEN.” 


Now ready, price ONE SHILLING, size 16mo, in attractive 
stiff board covers. 


CHASING a FORTUNE: Tales 


and Sketches. By PHIL ROBINSON. 





London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Szartz, & RrivincToy, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 10, 1885. 
No. 662, New Series. 

Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rected 
manuscript. ; 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PusiisHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 








LITERATURE. 


The University of Cambridge from the Royal 
Injunctions of 1535 to the Accession of 
Charles the First. By James Bass Mul- 
linger. (Cambridge: University Press.) 

Ir Mr. Mullinger has the good fortune, given 

to so few historians of mark, to carry to its 

legitimate conclusion the important task 
which he has undertaken, his name will be 
enduringly associated with the history of his 
university. The second volume of his book 
has followed the first with no undue speed, 
but it more than fulfils the expectations raised 
by its predecessor. As the progress of his 
theme demanded, Mr. Mullinger shows him- 
self more and more of a specialist, although 
again it is by no means only professed anti- 
quarians for whom he has worked and who 
owe him thanks for his long and unstinted 
labours. Unlike those authors who, in their 
prefaces, are at the unnecessary pains of 
stating what their books will not be found to 
contain, Mr. Mullinger, in the pages intro- 
ducing his new volume, plainly places before 
his readers ‘‘ the high ideal which it has been 
his endeavour to realise.” He subscribes to 
the opinion of Aschbach that the history of a 
university should deal, not only with its 
institutions and with the influence exercised 
upon its growth by events and transactions in 
the history of Church and State, but also with 
its scientific and literary life, as finding 
expression in the most noteworthy produc- 
tions of its most eminent members. And, to 
my mind at least, he seems likely to succeed 
in accomplishing this threefold scheme with- 
out allowing his work to lose the requisite 
unity, and to become, like I must say Asch- 
bach’s own History of the University of Vienna, 

a rather formless mixture of narrative and 

Gelehrtenlexikon. We live in days when even 

very masculine readers might tremble if asked 

to digest an English Crevier; while, on the 
other hand, Mr. Mullinger’s subject is too 
large to be dealt with in an attractive mono- 
graph like that in which Kampschulte related 
the rise and fall of the University of Erfurt. 

But our Cambridge historian is something 

more than readable ; and he has caught from 

Mr. Gardiner, or taught himself, a manner of 

writing history singularly suitable to his 

theme. In general, he restrains without 
altogether concealing his enthusiasm, but 
here and there he allows it to break forth 
into passages of genuine, though temperate, 
eloquence. Such passages are that early in 
the volume, where the author hints at what 
the country, as well as the universities, may 
have lost by the total abolition of the monastic 
system, and that in which he deplores the 

lot of a true student and thinker who 
had. to quench his thirst by draughts such 
a8 refreshed (say) Gabriel Harvey or his 
adversaries. Of course, nobody knows 





better than Mr. Mullinger that in such 
a book as his, dedicated though it be to an 
orator to whom Queen Elizabeth would have 
lost her heart, declamation would be alto- 
gether out of place. But his interest in his 
matter never flags, and communicates to his 
style a genial warmth. I do not refer to 
those instances in which readers for whom 
there exists ‘‘a dearer pame” than Cam- 
bridge might be excused for considering that 
Mr. Mullinger ‘‘ cantabrizes.” He cannot be 
blamed for noting with a certain emphasis the 
fact that the University of Dublin was ‘ far 
more largely inspired by Cambridge than by 
Oxford”; for dwelling with satisfaction on 
the conclusion that the Institution of a 
Christian Man, by which it was once hoped 
that even Charles V. might be brought over 
to the cause of Reformation, though not to 
that of the German Reformers, is ‘‘ essentially 
an exposition of the Cambridge theology of 
the time”; or even for pointing out that in a 
very different assemblage of divines, those 
who met at Dort, four out of the five repre- 
sentatives of the Church of England, and the 
one representative of the Church of Scotland, 
were Cambridge men. Moreover, in the six- 
teenth century, at all events, as in some later 
periods, the rivalry between the two English 
Universities was not altogether that friendly 
rivalry which it is so pleasant to extol in our 
milder days. The greater share of patronage 
bestowed upon Oxford under Mary was, as 
Mr. Mullinger very distinctly shows, ‘the 
result of the greater degree of favour with 
which Catholic doctrines were there regarded.” 
On the other hand, and not less naturally, 
Elizabeth’s ‘first signal mark of goodwill 
was accorded to Protestant Cambridge ”’ ; and, 
on the whole, she had good reason for remain- 
ing true to her predilection ; for Cambridge 
was once more the seminary proper of what, 
for a time at least, was to become the dis- 
tinctive theology of the Church of England, 
and found its embodiment at different periods 
in two primates so dissimilar in many other 
respects as Parker and Whitgift. The pre- 
ferences of James I. were, of course, more a 
matter of caprice; and Mr. Mullinger’s story 
has, in more senses than one, to descend to 
the level of farce when he comes to narrate 
how the representatives of Oxford looked on 
with eager envy while at Cambridge beardless 
boys and graceless graduates were delighting 
the King by the performance of “‘ Ignoramus.”’ 
Yet it must be conceded that the universities 
owed something to James I. besides dis- 
criminating remarks on plays and acts. I 
wonder how many of our Conservative friends 
who refuse to listen to any proposal for 
depriving the universities of their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament are aware that it 
was James I. who first accorded the privilege 
which Oxford and Cambridge, at least, could 
now well afford to forego? It was under 
James, also, that the English universities 
acquired the right of filling up livings in the 
hands of Roman Catholic recusants, and that 
they, the colleges as well as the universities, 
were on three occasions exempted from subsi- 
dies. While Mr. Mullinger treats all ques- 
tions affecting either of the two universities 
as such in the spirit of a historian, he is not 
unjust to those colleges at Cambridge which 
cannot boast a history so long or so illustrious 
as his own. Indeed, no passages in the pre- 





sent volume are more interesting than those 
in which he relates the origines of some 
of the smaller colleges in the university. 
The early history of Magdalene, for instance, 
is that of a hard struggle for existence; 
the memories of its early straits clung to 
it even in the days of Fuller, who speaks 
of it as every year producing ‘some 
eminent scholars, as living cheaper, and pri- 
vater, freer from Zoun-temtations by their 
remote situation.” The remembrance of the 
beginnings of Emmanuel has been widely 
revived of late in connexion with the recent 
celebration of its tercentenary. The history of 
this college is intimately bound up with that 
of Puritanism, or rather of the Puritan minis- 
try, since not a single fellowship in it was 
reserved for the civil law or for medicine. 
Thus it came to pass that during the Com- 
monwealth period not less than eleven heads 
of other houses came from Emmanuel. Less 
familiar are the records, in its earlier years, of 
another college which shared the tendencies 
of Emmanuel; but, though Fuller calls Sidney 
the Benjamin of the colleges of Cambridge, it 
deserves most honourable mention as the first 
among them which opened its fellowships to 
candidates of Scottish or Irish birth. Milton’s 
college was, of course, Puritan, as well as 
Cromwell’s; but Mr. Mullinger gives an 
interesting account of the attempts made 
under the mastership of Valentine Cary 
(1609-1620) to alter the character of the 
college. It furnishes a curious illustration 
of the skill with which, in his earlier days, 
Buckingham knew how to conciliate the 
favour of the Puritans, that in 1622 he 
should be found successfully intervening to 
preserve Emmanuel from the possibility of 
a similar mastership. To an earlier date 
belongs the refoundation of Gonville Hall by 
Dr. Caius, one of the most original figures in 
the annals of the university, and, notwith- 
standing Shakspere, one of the most pathetic. 
Such at least he seems to me, not onlv 
because of his part in the scene well described 
by Mr. Mullinger, when the master and 
founder of his college had to witness the 
burning in one of its courts of the “‘ popish 
trumpery” which he had hidden away against 
the advent of better times, but in general as a 
man out of sympathy with his own college 
and with the university for whom he had 
done so much, but from whom he had come to 
differ in many things besides religious faith. 
Caius was a man above as well as behind his 
age. To return, however, to St. John’s, Mr. 
Mullinger cannot but have found it difficult 
to abstain from an excess of detail concerning 
that foundation, more especially as in this 
instance he had at hand the most valuable 
history of a college which Cambridge pos- 
sesses, viz., that by Baker, recently edited 
by Prof. Mayor. Although he cannot 
always assert of St. John’s, as he can 
with regard to the period about 1540, that 
‘to its lasting honour, it may fairly claim 
the distinction of including among its mem- 
bers at this time a majority of the most able 
teachers and the most promising students in 
the university,” he dwells with just pride 
upon the various ways in which this college 
added to the sum-total of its fame even in the 
periods of decline which even large colleges 
have to undergo. Thus, in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century, when St. John’s 
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diminished both in numbers and in reputation 
for learning, not only was the most beautiful 
of its courts called into life and its library 
built, but several of its former fellows were 
presiding as masters over other colleges; 
while among the undergraduates within the 
walls of St. John’s itself not a few were 
destined to become illustrious in the national 
history. By this time St. John’s had already 
been far outstripped in numbers by Trinity, 
which thenceforth never lost the lead. Mr. 
Mullinger makes no attempt to detract from 
the magnificence which was the characteristic 
of Trinity, at all events from Neville’s days; 
on the other hand, it is his duty as a historian 
to compare the church patronage of St. John’s 
with that of Trinity, and to point out that in 
the long list of livings to which the wealthier 
college presents no rectorial living—+.e., none 
with the great tithes—appears as derived 
from monastic pioperty. It is a curious 
speculation for the future what place in the 
hierarchy of Cambridge colleges may be 
destined for King’s. Had the sixth Edward 
lived to the age at which the sixth Henry 
founded King’s, it seems that an Edward’s 
college might have risen to outshine all the 
other members of the academic sisterhood. 
That Mr. Mullinger’s work should admit 
of being regarded as a continuous narrative, 
in which character it has no predecessors worth 
mentioning, is one of the many advantages it 
possesses over annalistic compilations even so 
valuable as Cooper’s as well as over Athenae, 
conscientious or the reverse. And to those 
who read this history of the University of 
Cambridge from the days of Thomas Crom- 
well to those of Northampton and Suffolk it 
will certainly not appear to lack dramatic 
interest, or even heroes of its own. Within 
the ninety years comprised by this volume, 
the university passed through vicissitudes 
graver than any experienced by it in other 
periods of the national history. In the 
troublous times of the Wars of the Roses, 
while the baronage was wasting itself away, 
the collegiate system at Oxford and at Cam- 
bridge benefited by the anxious piety of both 
York and Lancaster. In the days of the 
Commonwealth and the Protectorate the 
two universities had already fixed their 
roots too firmly in the national life to 
need to fear anything worse than a new 
model, and possibly an untoward competition 
from the outside. Whatever future may 
await the country, the universities at least, 
and Cambridge in particular, have lost no 
time in making to themselves friends of the 
spirit of democracy. But in the century of 
the Reformation the question was at one time 
simply this: whether adespotic government was 
about to give the colleges, which had already 
come to form the backbone of the university 
system, their gutetus; whether, in a word, 
they were destined to share the fate of the 
monasteries and become the prey of the 
‘gaping wolves” at the King’s court. In 
the end, so far as the reign of Henry VILLI. 
was concerned, the long-dreaded confiscation 
of the college estates, by means of an Act for 
the Dissolution of Colleges, was averted by one 
of those generous impulses of which King 
Henry was not altogether incapable even in his 
worst days, by the goodwill of Queen Katha- 
rine (Parr), and by the exertions of two illus- 
trious members of the university, Sir Thomas 





Smith and Sir John Cheke, co-operating. But 
the seductive scheme was only abandoned in 
order to be revived under Edward VI., and 
even, if rumour is to be trusted, in the earlier 
part of the reign of Elizabeth. Other dangers 
threatened in or about the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, together with the greed of 
courtiers and the fickleness of monarchical 
favour. The worst of these, of course, sprang 
from the condition of the universities them- 
selves; and there could be but scant consola- 
tion in the fact that, when Cambridge had 
sunk low, Oxford had sunk lower still, and 
those continental universities with which the 
English were in the closest contact had reached 
the deepest decline of all. In the last years 
of Henry VIII. the number of candidates 
admitted to the degree of B.A. at Cambridge 
seems to have fallen to an average of little 
more than thirty per annum, the list of uni- 
versity officers had to be reduced, the salary 
of one of the university lecturers stopped, and 
money borrowed to supplement the fundo 
suspirantes nummos in imo—the last £20 in 
the university chest. Nay, an even more 
humiliating expedient (as, at least, it would 
seem to our days) had to be resorted to: the 
‘‘useless books” in the university library 
had to be sold, so that as late as 1574 it only 
numbered 180 books, as against 370 just a 
century before. 

In part, no doubt, the decline of the English 
universities in the middle of the sixteenth 
century was due to common causes, the opera- 
tion of which nothing short of an intellectual 
originality uncommon in corporate action 
could have enabled the academical bodies to 
resist. In England, as elsewhere, the Rena- 
scence and the intelligent despots whom its 
influences inspired had overthrown the régime 
of the old scholastic studies, though how 
imperfect had been the victory over their 
method is shown by many things. Among 
these is the fact, excellently put by Mr. 
Mullinger, that even Calvinism, which was 
so soon to seek to leaven the whole lump, 


“could not altogether shake off its scholastic 
modes of Komen: + and Whitgift and Cart- 
wright, when they disputed respecting the 
Scriptural sanction for the prescribed usages of 
the Anglican Church, still deferred to tra- 
ditional rules of logical form and figure, much 
-. did | the doctors of the schools a century 
ore.” 


Royal injunctions were no more able than 
Acts of Parliament have been in later times 
to recast of a sudden the intellectual life of a 
community unable to forget the traditions of 


its past. It is surprising to find how far 
from radical were the changes effected in the 
ordinary courses of study by the establish- 
ment of the public lectureships in Greek and 
Hebrew, and at a rather later date of the 
Regius professorships. Indeed, it is question- 
able whether, while collegiate tuition became 
more instead of less active (for already the 
‘‘main chance,” if I may say so without 
irreverence, had become a controlling influence 
at Cambridge), one of the chief results of the 
new professorships was not the killing-off of 
that voluntary system of instruction which 
has never since been very vigorously revived 
in the university, except in the more doubtful 
form of the private tuition of later days. 
The changes made by the Statutes of 1549 
in the arts curriculum (as remodelled on the 





basis of the Injunctions of 1535) are chiefly 
noticeable as showing the desire to emanci- 
pate the university from the task of school 
work. Grammar was now discarded from the 
first year’s course, Jesus alone, the Cavendish 
of its day, being left open to this schoolboy 
study, for which that of ‘‘ mathematics ” was 
substituted. But the Elizabethan Statutes of 
1570 were capricious enough to put rhetoric 
in the place of what in those high-flown days 
was regarded as too mechanical a discipline. 
Logic was the chief prescribed study of the 
second and third years, but though Cromwell’s 
Injunctions had prohibited the ‘frivolous 
questions and obscure glosses” of Scotus and 
the Scotists, it was not till the middle and 
latter part of Elizabeth’s reign that the 
system of Ramus began to establish itself at 
Cambridge. Among the higher studies, those 
which led up to the degree of M.A., and 
proficiency in which was the test of matured 
scholarship, or, at least, the qualification for 
collegiate preferment, divinity held an un- 
rivalled pre-eminence, and here, at least, it 
might have been expected that the times 
would have been favourable to the mainten- 
ance of a high level of attainments. But it 
is obvious enough that in England the new 
studies favoured by the Renascence had not 
yet taken a sufficient hold of the aca- 
demical mind to be able either to withstand 
the encroachments of theology, or to imbue 
with their own spirit the one study to which 
the changes, the reactions, and the counter- 
reactions of the Reformation period gave an 
uprivalled importance. English Protestant 
theology, on the one hand, as yet unequipped 
with systematised methods of attack and 
defence peculiar to itself, on the other hand, 
without a cufficient command of those materials 
on the use of which it depended as a branch 
of the New Learning, inevitably found it 
difficult to play the all-important part in 
English academical study which the force of 
circumstances had assigned to it. Hence, at 
first the aid of foreign scholars—Alesius, 
Bucer, Fagius at Cambridge—had to be called 
in; and then, after the Marian reaction had 
passed away, the university settled itself 
down to the controversy between eclecticism 
and Puritanism, which to us seems as un- 
refreshing as the great Oxford conflict of the 
nineteenth century, when all the memoirs 
concerning it have been at last published, 
may seem to the twentieth. 

Other reasons for the decline of the intel- 
lectual vigour of Cambridge in the later 
Tudor days are to be sought elsewhere, and 
have been fully illustrated by Mr. Mullinger. 
In a word, the universities were no longer 
solely or mainly the abode of real students, 
but were becoming places where the young 
aristocracy and gentry disported themselves, 
and where even the sons of ropemakers 
imitated some of the extravagances of their 
social superiors. Undoubtedly, the collegiate 
system in its later development was not best 
adapted for the repression of this tendency; 
and the utterly indefensible abolition of the 
obligation to reside for the degree of M.A. 
(to be followed in due course by the abolition 
of all exercises or examinations for that 
degree) first created that broad gap between 
undergraduates and “dons,” which remained 
unbridged, and which only the social changes 
of our own times have almost succeeded 
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filling up. A more difficult question to solve 
is the effect upon the progress of the univer- 
sity of the constitutional changes imposed by 
the Elizabethan Statutes, more especially 
those relating to the election of the Vice- 
Chancellor and of the caput—changes which, 
as Mr. Mullinger shows, by no means owed 
their origin only to the fears excited by the 
teachings of Cartwright and his followers. 
While it is certain that to the strong oligar- 
chical element thus introduced into the 
academical system of government, the tardi- 
ness which came to characterise the progress 
of many things in the university was largely 
due, it is difficult to guess what that progress 
might have proved, had the ‘‘ untamed affec- 
tions” of the younger regents controlled the 
fortunes of Cambridge from Cartwright’s daysto 
ourown. It is probable that to the conservative 
spirit which gradually gained the ascendant 
in the university may be attributed much of 
that feeling of self-dependence which has so 
honourably distinguished Cambridge. Even 
a time-serving head like Dr. Perne (otherwise 
to. be remembered with respect and even with 
gratitude) was found on one occasion to resent 
a royal commendation to a fellowship at his 
college; for the rest, though commendations 
had ‘‘ grown stale i’ th’ universities”” before 
the days of the Civil War, perhaps nothing 
short of such a revolution could have broken 
up a baleful system, which is, on the whole, 
the least pleasing feature in Mr. Mullinger’s 
picture of Elizabethan and Jacobean Cam- 
bridge. 

I have, literally, only arrived at the be- 
ginning instead of at the end of my notes of 
specially interesting points in this volume. 
As observed, its story is not without its 
heroes, and it would have been interesting 
to examine Mr. Mullinger’s contributions to 
a juster estimate of Whitgift than is to be 
found in certain other quarters. Itis remark- 
able that Whitgift warmly recommended his 
old pupil, Essex, for the chancellorship of 
the university, to which he was elected in 
August, 1598—a date showing, by the way, 
that the Queen must already then have, in 
some measure, relented towards him after 
the famous explosion in the preceding June ; 
for Mr. Mullinger notes that it was through 
her caprice that he had, seven years before, 
lost the corresponding honour at Oxford. 
Of his successor at Cambridge, and rival in 
political life, Robert Cecil, Mr. Mullinger 
draws a character which, I think, hardly 
does justice to his ‘‘far from contemp- 
tible powers,’ and which, perhaps, it was 
hardly necessary here to attempt at all. But, 
on the whole, there are few things in this 
volume which one might wish away ; certainly 
’ these do not include a number of memoranda 
possessing a more general literary ‘interest, 
and including a series of notes on the history 
of the academical drama, from ‘‘ Pammachius’’ 
to ‘‘Ignoramus.” From a literary, as well 
as from a historical, point of view, no book 
has been recently issued by the Press more 
worthy of the university than this volume, 
which few will close without rejoicing that 
its tale is still only half-told. 

A. W. Warp. 











The Relations between Religion and Science. 
The Bampton Lectures for 1884. By the 
Bishop of Exeter. (Macmillan.) 


No one can lay down these lectures without a 
strong sense of their spiritual force and mascu- 
line piety. Dr. Temple’s sermons are always 
telling, and these are certainly no exception, 
and when preached they must have been even 
more telling. They are full, too, of lucid 
exposition and fearless statement of opinion, 
which in an apologist are qualities very 
necessary and very uncommon. And this 
makes it all the more to be regretted that in 
what constitutes their main purpose—a dis- 
cussion of the relations between religion and 
science—they give us little or no help. 

Of the various subjects treated in the 
volume we have only space here to notice 
one, which is after all the main question in 
dispute—the question of miracles. What by 
ordinary people are accounted miracles, and 
by scientific men incredible stories, are to Dr. 
Temple interferences with a supposed unifor- 
mity of nature for a moral purpose, exactly 
paralleled by the action of the human will, 
that is to say, they are instances of higher or 
moral law superseding lower or physical law. 
This is Dr. Temple’s contribution to apolo- 
getics reduced to its lowest terms, and, as will 
be seen, it rests upon the well-known rhetori- 
cal figure paronomasia. By moral law we 
mean right conduct considered as binding 
upon everybody, by physical Jaw we mean 
generalisations from phenomena. In each 
case no doubt the term is a metaphor from 
jurisprudence, but the points of resemblance 
are different. Dr. Temple’s argument, there- 
fore, has no more value in logic than any other 
play upon words. It is almost incredible that 
Dr. Temple should not have seen this. Asa 
matter of fact, he makes the equation easier for 
himself by using each term as far as possible 
in the sense of the other. Thus (p. 195) we 
are told that the moral law “ often takes the 
form that, given certain conduct, there will 
follow certain consequences.” On the other 
hand (p. 53), we are told that it may be our 
duty to ‘‘ disobey physical laws.” But even 
if paronomasia could be accounted a logical 
figure, there remains the word ‘ higher” 
still unexplained. In the sense of moral law 
it is obviously meaningless; and how, we 
may ask, can one generalisation take higher 
rank than another? Here again, we are only 
dealing with metaphor. 

It remains to consider what Dr. Temple 
has to say about the ‘‘ uniformity of nature.” 
He regards it as the scientific postulate which, 
nevertheless, is obtained by induction, and, 
therefore, is liable at any instant to be upset. 
The truths of physics do not, in his idea, 
share the same character of necessity as the 
truths of mathematics. ‘‘I am constrained 
to believe that two and two are four, and not 
five; I am not constrained to believe that if 
one event is followed by another a great many 
times it will be so followed always.” But 
why is Dr. Temple constrained to believe that 
two and two always make four in the very teeth 
of the miracle of feeding the five thousand ? 
Or if mathematical truth does not rest upon 
instances, why need physical? The savage 
does not admit that two and two always make 
four; he is in the same condition with regard 
to mathematical truth as Dr. Temple in regard 
to physics. He might admit that two and 
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two make four in eggs, and deny it as 
unproven in feathers. On the other hand, 
Dr. Temple’s state of mind in regard to the 
necessity of mathematical truth is simply that 
of scientific men in regard to physical truth. 
To both, when their truth is once established, 
it becomes necessary. And the establishment 
of a truth in mathematics or natural science 
means simply this—that one term of the pro- 
position shall be capable of analysis into the 
other, that an effect shall be wholly contained 
in its cause; and this is what is meant by the 
uniformity of nature. It follows, therefore, 
that Dr. Temple must either surrender his 
belief that two and two make four, or admit 
the equal necessity of scientific truth. If the 
one cannot be considered certain without a 
complete induction of instances, neither can 
the other; if one is established by showing 
a causal connexion, so is the other. It is 
worthy of remark that Dr. Temple, who, 
later on in the volume, when treating of 
morality, argues with great force against the 
supposition that the growth of the perception 
of a fact at all invalidates the fact, should 
himself point to the growth of the idea of 
cause in order to invalidate it. 

To apply this to miracle. ‘If a miracle 
were worked,” says Dr. Temple, 
“*science could not prove that it was a miracle, 
nor of course prove that it was not a miracle, 
To prove it to be a miracle would require not 
a vast range of knowledge, but absolutely 
universal knowledge, which it is entirely beyond 
our faculties to attain. To say that any event 
was a miracle would be to say that we knew 
that there was no higher law that could explain 
it, and this we could not say unless we knew 
all laws; to say that it was not a miracle would 
be ex hypothesi to assert what was false.” 
Now this need not be so. One scientific 
law cannot be higher than another; and a 
reported occurrence has only to be shown to 
contradict one ascertained law to be disbelieved 
or treated as a miracle. A stone crying out 
could at once be pronounced either impossible 
or, if properly authenticated, a miracle. So 
far, then, as Dr. Temple’s object in these 
lectures was to show that miracles are not 
miracles at all, because there is no uniformity 
of nature for them to infringe, he cannot be 
said to have succeeded. On the other hand, 
the historical case against them is put with 
hardly sufficient force. Dr. Temple admits 
that for those recorded in the Old Testament 
there is no evidence; but he is inclined 
to give full weight to Paley’s argument for 
those in the New. Now, in an eirenicon 
it is unwise to overstate one side of a case, 
and the case for the historical probability of 
miracles is certainly here overstated. Not 
that most of the arguments on the other side 
are not in some way recognised, but they are 
not brought together and applied where they 
would have the greatest effect. For example, 
it is said (p. 153) of the gospels that “the 
miracles are embedded in, and indeed inter- 
twined with the narrative,” but all the 
instances quoted where this really is so, are 
instances of works of healing which science is 
not disposed to consider miraculous. Again 
Dr. Temple admits (p. 154) that ‘‘ the disciples 
had no strictly scientific conception of a 
miracle,’’ which would mean that they, and 
certainly the next generation, would be eager 
to believe any wonder about some one they 





revered. And so, too, the statement (p. 208) 
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that St. Paul died for and im the belief that 
our Lord rose from the dead is no evidence 
for that miracle, it is evidence only for St. 
Paul’s attachment to the spiritual truth 
which that fact represented to himself. 
Finally, and in a modern contribution to 
apologetics this is a grave omission, there is 
no mention of the fact that in the documents 
themselves there is evidence of an earlier and 
a later, so as to make it probable that textual 
criticism may have an important word to say 
on this side of the question. 

About Dr. Temple’s chapter on the Will 
we have no space to say anything, except to 
express our wonder that a writer who holds 
so strongly the doctrine of a spiritual prin- 
ciple in man which gives him his persistent 
sense of identity and responsibility, should 
hold that the will is free only now and then. 

H. C. Brrcurye. 








Travels in the East: including a Visit to 
Egypt and the Holy Land. By his 
Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown 
Prince Rudolph. (Bentley.) 


Roratry in our time is nothing if not literary. 
The Austrian Crown Prince, having visited 
the Nile and the Jordan (chiefly for the pur- 
pose of slaughtering every winged and four- 
footed creature that had the ill-fate to come 
in his way), has accordingly written a book ; 
and it is not difficult to discover how his book 
has been written. He evidently kept a brief 
diary, or game-book, in which were hastily 
jotted down the particulars of each day’s 
shooting. Returning home to the pretty 
study vignetted at the head of his first 
chapter, he recast and expanded this diary, 
padding it with voluminous quotations from 
Brugsch, and borrowing his local colour from 
Baedeker. The result is an imposing volume 
written in the sententious style of a school- 
exercise, and profusely illustrated with in- 
different whole-page woodcuts after sketches 
by Pausinger. Regarded as a merely boyish 
effort designed for the gratification of his 
family, the prince’s book might be allowed to 
pass without comment, were it not for the 
sporting details ; but these are revolting. That 
a professed shot should desire to secure 
specimens of curious foreign birds and beasts 
is intelligible. That he should use his skill 
and risk his life to exterminate savage 
beasts of prey is worthy of all admiration. 
But it is neither intelligible nor admirable 
that any man, prince or peasant, should 
systematically slay every living thing, no 
matter how common, how harmless, or how 
abundantly bagged on former occasions. Nor 
is the slaying the worst part of it. We read 
again and again of birds and beasts severely 
wounded, tracked by their blood, and yet 
escaping to die in lingering agony. ll this 
is told without a word of regret, except for 
the trophy that is lost. Some of the minor 


incidents are especially pathetic. A pair of 
ravens had built in the cornice at Denderah, 
and the prince actually shot the hen bird as 


she rose from her nest. At Luxor, among 
some outlying ruins near the sacred lake, a 
flock of migratory birds, “overcome by the 
fatigue of their journey, sat pitifully on the 
bare stones,” writes the royal sportsman. 
Yet not even these wretched little travellers 





were spared; ‘a brief crusade soon put an 
end to their troubled existence ” (p. 130). 

In Egypt, His Imperial Highness went 
only as far as the First Cataract. He does 
not appear to have seen a live crocodile ; and 
not even in the way of sport has he anything 
new to tell. Near Erment, however, where 
there are some fast-vanishing remains of two 
temples, one dating from Thothmes III., 
and the other from Ptolemy IX., Brugsch 
Pasha, who accompanied the Crown Prince 
through Egypt, discovered part of an inscribed 
column in black granite, of the time of 
Amenhotep II. This important fragment, we 
are told (p. 132), was found during one of 
the prince’s hunting expeditions, and has 
been transferred to the Imperial collection at 
Vienna. A translation by Brugsch is given 
in extenso. Couched in the fervid and ele- 
vated style of the famous ‘Hymn of 
Victory” of Thothmes III., and composed 
possibly by the same scribe, it proclaims the 
praises of the Pharaoh, ‘“‘the king of the 
strong hand, whose bow no man can span, 
neither among his warriors, nor among the 
princes of the people, nor among the kings of 
Assyria.” He is compared, in the usual 
strain of thése panegyrics, to “the leopard 
in his wrath,” to Horus, to Khem, to Ra, and 
to Amen; and he is especially designated as 
“the friend of the Great God Knum of 
Elephantine,” to whom it is said “he gives 
this Temple,” which he furthermore endows 
with offerings of bread, beer, wine, oxen, 
calves, doves, and winged fowls of all kinds 
in abundance. The stone bears date the 
fifteenth me of the month Epiphi, in the 
third regnal year of Amenhotep II. The 
text in part reproduces an inscription at 
Amada; but its especial interest lies in the 
fact that this fragment proves the former 
existence of a hitherto unknown and un- 
suspected temple dedicated to Knum by 
Amenhotep II. in the near neighbourhood of 
Erment, for further remains of which it might 
be well worth while to seek. Being no 
Egyptologist, the Crown Prince is not to blame 
for omitting to point out this important piece 
of inductive evidence; but it seems strange 
that it should not have been suggested to him 
by his learned guide. We are not told in 
what year the prince’s Eastern journey was 
undertaken ; but the internal evidence goes to 
show that it must have been previous to 1882. 

Ametia B. Epwarps. 








Safe Studies. By the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lionel A. Tollemache. 


Stones and Stumbling. By the Hon. Lionel 
A. Tollemache. For Private Circulation. 
(C. F. Hodgson.) 


Tue bulk of the articles which form these 
two volumes appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review. In a modest and touching preface 
Mr. Tollemache answers those friends who 
have asked him why he has lately written so 
seldom ‘‘valetudinem causam, non ignaviam 
fuisse,” and, with a sorrowful vizximus, offers 
them, instead of new contributions, these 
gathered fragments of his literary life. It is 
ungracious to look at the title of a gift-book, 
and we should have said nothing of the harm- 
less conceit were we not certain that the 
volumes will sooner or later be given to the 





world. In that case the author will doubt- 
less relinquish the amiable but futile effort 
not to scandalise weaker brethren, restore the 
article on ‘‘ Courage and Death,” which loses 
greatly by its present trifurcation, and follow 
the natural division into biographical remini- 
scences and moral and philosophical discus- 
sions. We think that the author, living, as 
he tells us, mostly abroad, has hardly realised 
the revolution in public opinion that has taken 
place since first he began to write. Mr. 
Tollemache’s name is best known by his 
advocacy of Euthanasia, and some of us can 
remember the storm of indignation that 
that article provoked. We are no nearer 
to legalising Euthanasia than we were 
twelve years ago, and Mr. Tollemache’s 
own zeal has waned with years that bring 
the philosophic mind— “not in our time 
nor in our children’s time” is the proviso of 
his preface—yet we venture to affirm that if 


‘the article were now published for the first 


time it would excite as languid and as passing 
an interest as the earthquakes in Spain. (One 
suggestion in passing. Mr. Tollemache fathers 
the doctrine of Euthanasia on More. Why does 
he not refer to Bacon? In the Advancement 
of Learning, ii. 10, 7, he will find a more 
convincing argument de euthanasia exteriore 
than any derived from the imaginary Utopia.) 
Contemporaries of Mr. Tollemache who read, 
a month or two ago, an article by the most 
philosophic of our judges contending that 
Christianity was, on the whole, a mistake, 
and that now, at any rate, the world could 
get on just as well without it, could not help 
smiling as they recalled the fluctus in simpulo 
raised by that crude and halting propaganda 
of twenty-five years ago, Essays and Reviews. 
Thus, too, we feel that one of the most strik- 
ing essays in the second volume—“ Divine Eco- 
nomy of Truth ”’—though we still admire its 
trenchant logic and apt illustration, has, as a 
contribution to theology, become as obsolete 
as one of the Provincial Letters. There are 
people who still hold to verbal inspiration, as 
there are still Jesuits who found their morality 
on Escobar’s Fathers, but we fear the former 
will be as impervious to Mr. Tollemache’s 
logic as the latter have been to Pascal’s irony. 
Mr. Tollemache lets us see that he was bred 
and born in the straitest sect of the Evange- 
licals, and that he rid himself, after a painful 
struggle, of that narrow rule “ that doth the 
human spirit cool.” He writes as one escaped 
from prison, not as a free thinker by birth; 
not like Renan, with a longing lingering look 
behind at the lost City of Is, but, like Chris- 
tian, flying from the City of Destruction. His 
favourite poet is Lucretius, and his favourite 
motto is ‘Tantum religio potuit suadere 
malorum.” 

Far pleasanter reading, and of more per- 
manent interest, in our opinion, though the 
author thinks otherwise, are the biographical 
sketches. With one exception these are 
croquis, not finished pictures, and all who 
read this one will regret that ill-health and 
physical drawbacks have prevented Mr. Tolle- 
mache from pourtraying the leading men of 
the day. He possesses in a high degree the 
first requisite of a biographer, the admiratio 
Boswelliana, and he combines with the exact 
memory of Mr. Hayward some of the sym- 
pathetic appreciativeness of Lord Houghton. 
Of Grote, Babbage, Wheatstone, Kingsley, 
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and Dean Stanley we have only a few per- 
sonal reminiscences, some striking obiter dicta, 
and some capital stories. We can only find 
room for two of the stories. At an interview 
between Stanley and Pius IX., the Pope 
asked him ‘‘ Connaisses-vous Pusey?” Stan- 
ley thought he said, ‘‘ Etes-vous épousé ?” 
(Stanley was an indifferent French scholar.) 
After this little misunderstanding had been 
cleared up, and the answer duly given, the 
Pope exclaimed, “‘ Pusey c'est une cloche qui 
sonne, sonne, sonne, pour inviter tout le monde a 
Péglise, et qui lui-méme n’y entre jamais.” The 
other story is of Kingsley’s handwriting, 
which in badness was next to Stanley’s, though 
next by a long interval. 


“T received from Mr. Kingsley a most kind 
letter inviting me to Eversley, and containing 
in the postscript the seemingly harmless asser- 
tion, ‘My station is Wokingham.’ I showed 
the letter to an extreme Tory and evangelical 
lady, in the hope that the sight of his autograph 
might soften, if not convert, her. She read 
patiently through the arch-heretic’s epistle 
until she came upon the fatal postscript. She 
then exclaimed in a voice more of sorrow than 
of anger: ‘Oh! how mistaken ‘he is!’ I 
modestly suggested that, in indifferent matters, 
such as the name of a railway station, even a 
Liberal would generally tell the truth. ‘Oh! 
is that it?’ she said; ‘I thought the words 
were, ‘ My trust is the working man.’”’ 

The full-length portrait to which we referred 
is that of Charles Austin, who, for the last 
fifteen years of his life, which, but for this 
record would be to the world at large a blank, 
stood to Mr. Tollemache in loco parentis. A 
striking parallel might be drawn after the 
manner of Plutarch between the two brothers 
John and Charles Austin and the Scottish 
pair, Robert and William Chambers. In 
either case the less gifted and less distin- 
guished brother has managed to catch the 
eye and ear of the public, and as Robert 
Chambers has lately found a champion in 
Mr. James Payn against the popular verdict, 
so has John Austin in his friend and dis- 
ciple, Mr. Tollemache. It is true that the 
last period of his life, when Mr. Tollemache 
knew him, was a period of partial eclipse, 
that his mental powers flagged, if they did 
not decline ; that he became ‘‘a great intel- 
lectual torso”; yet we are keen to know 
everything about a man who exercised ‘‘a 
dominating influence” over Macaulay, who, 
to use Mill’s own words, attached J. 8S. Mill 
to his car, whom Sir Erskine Perry considered 
the superior of Macaulay, Sydney Smith, and 


Theodore Hook in talk, and of whom Mrs. | jif 


Grote, the last woman in the world to flatter, 
wrote, ‘‘This accomplished gentleman and 
—I say it advisedly, considering myself quali- 
fied to apply the epithet—first of conversers.” 
We have left ourselves little room for ex- 
tracts, and must be content to quote a few of 
the obiter dicta. Charles Austin, of all his 
contemporaries at the Bar, was most im- 
pressed by Scarlett, who ‘‘to the world at 
large seemed to show no ability in pleading, 
but to have the good luck to be always em- 
ployed on the right side.” He was not an 
enthusiast for trial by jury. Its chief im- 
portance, he thought, le in the fact that the 
judge, having to sum up, is bound to listen to 
the evidence. He records the opinion of 
lord Lansdowne that Mr. Bright as an orator 
Was fully equal to Charles Fox, and that 





none of Fox’s contemporaries were equal to 
Mr. Gladstone. He was a consistent utili- 
tarian, and (a strange combination) a pessimist. 
Consequently, when pressed by logic, “‘ he ad- 
mitted that, if by lifting a finger he could anni- 
hilate the sentient universe, he should feel 
bound to lift it.” Yet his practice was better 
or worse than his creed, as is shown by a story 
which we commend to the notice of the Bishop 
of Oxford and the anti-vivisectionists. Mr. 
Tollemache had refused to let his eyes be 
experimented on, unless he could be assured 
that the experiment was solely for his personal 
good. Charles Austin, on being consulted, 
acknowledged that this was a violation of the 
Utilitarian creed. ‘But would you have 
acted otherwise?” ‘I certainly should not,” 
he answered, with a grim smile and presently 
added, 


**No, you could not be expected to make a 
scientific martyr of yourself; but in a healthier 
state of society, a policeman would knock at 
your door and say, ‘You must come with me 
and have your eyes experimented on; and if 
you go blind, remember that a few persons, 
some centuries hence, may possibly see the 
better for it.’ ” 

We had intended to say something of His- 
torical Prediction, which forms a happy bridge 
between theology and anecdote, and to have 
quoted one at least of Mrs. Tollemache’s pure 
and simple lyrics, which her husband some- 
what wickedly offers as an antidote to the 
volume labelled poison; but we must end with 
a hope that this imperfect notice will induce 
the author to let the public share the enter- 
tainment he has provided for the privileged 
few. May we suggest that he should add a 
notice of Mr. Mark Pattison, with whom 
during the last years of his life he lived in 
closer intimacy than any other of his men 
friends ? F. Storr. 








The Wreck of the‘ Nisero,” and our Captivity 
in Sumatra. By W. Bradley. (Sampson 
Low.) 


Tus is a straightforward and unvarnished 
narrative, by the third engineer, of the 
misfortunes which a few months ago excited 
so much attention. If it leaves something 
to be desired—for instance, as regards the 
negotiations for their deliverance, the writer 
confines himself to what came within the 
cognisance of the captive party—it is, at all 
events, a simple and, in its remarkable sim- 
plicity, a very moving picture of their 
ife and sufferings. It cannot, indeed, be 
said that these were very acute, though 
rendered deadly in some cases by the climate 
and adverse hygienic conditions. The food 
and shelter given, though telling on men 
without resources in themselves, and weighed 
down by the uncertainty and anxiety of their 
position, would have been sufficient to main- 
tain health under the excitement of fighting 
or sport, or even of work. A large propor- 
tion of the deaths, besides, was from cholera, 
which was hardly “ preventible.” We are 
struck, by the way, with the efficacy which 
the writer frequently attributes to remedies 
supplied them by the natives in cases of 
severe sickness. It is evident that through- 
out, from the point of view of their Malay 
captors, no unnecessary severity was practised, 
far less any intentional cruelty. A considerable 





amount, at all events, of the stores liberally 
supplied almost from the beginning, by the 
English authorities at Singapore, reached 
their destination. Nor was there any in- 
terference with the melancholy labour, which 
occupied much of the men’s time and care, of 
preparing and fencing in their cemetery, and 
erecting memorials to their dead. A severe 
blow with the blunt edge of a sword, which 
the writer indignantly, and as a Briton 
naturally resents, was nevertheless really 
a very mild show of retaliation from a Malay 
rajah whom he had first threatened with a 
big stone, and then challenged to fight! In 
short, the most serious risk they ran, and 
certainly it was a very serious risk—was the 
being identified with the Dutch. The Rajah 
of Penom told them plainly that but for the 
chance of their having a Chinese interpreter, 
who informed him that they were not Dutch- 
men, every one of them would have been put 
to death. Nothing comes out more clearly in 
the narrative than the detestation in which the 
Dutch are held in that part of Sumatra, where 
their treatment of the independent tribes 
is, by all accounts, a great contrast to their 
enlightened administration of a subject race 
in Java. It is not unlikely that the Dutch 
local authorities may have desired to make 
the natives suppose that we were their allies ; 
but their bombardment of Penom not only 
led to the hurrieC removal of the prisoners 
into the interior, but might have easily 
caused their massacre. On the other 
hand, it was only natural that the natives 
should, as they expressed it, look on the 
shipwreck as ‘‘the work of Allah... to 
be a means of getting their troubles with the 
Dutch brought to an end,” and that they 
should make the best possible terms for them- 
selves out of such a windfall. It seems 
probable, however, that if the English authori- 
ties had chosen to dissociate themselves from 
the Dutch, and to act independently, the 
natives would have willingly given up the 
prisoners to them on easier terms, and without 
the delays which led to so much risk and 
suffering. Of the accusation made or hinted 
by Dutch writers that the Visero was carrying 
contraband of war to the Atchinese the author 
says nothing. He does, however, mention 
that a few days after leaving Bali Straits for 
Aden, ‘strange to relate, it was suddenly 
discovered that we were rather short of coals 
. .. and so the ship was put about for Acheen 
Head.” The reader must judge for himself 
how much is implied by this. 

We should like to know the origin of the 
term ‘‘ Blunno,” signifying, Mr. Bradley says, 
a Dutchman, but apparently not any other 
European. Possibly it is of kindred etymo- 
logy to “ Oui-oui” and ‘‘ Goddam.” 

Courts Trorrer. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Venetia’s Lovers: an Uneventful Story. By 
Leslie Keith. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

From Post to Finish. By Hawley Smart. In 
8 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


John Ford: his Faults and his Follies. By 
Frank Barrett. In 2 vols. (Ward & 
Downey.) 


On the Square. (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & 
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Toxer’s and other Stories. By Tighe Hopkins. 
(J. & R. Maxwell.) 


The Captivity of James Towker. By Henry 
Lloyd. (J. & R. Maxwell.) 


A City Violet. By M. E. Winchester. 
(Seeley.) 
Just about Christmas time the world at large 
is so obtrusively cheerful, not to say hilarious, 
that we may, perhaps, be all the better for 
something in the way of an antidote to the 
prevalent light-heartedness; and such an 
antidote we certainly have supplied to us in 
‘‘ Leslie Keith’s ” uneventful story of Venetia 
and her lovers. A certain royal personage, 
referring to his not very prolonged experiences, 
once remarked that in France we had known 
young gentlemen who ‘“ would be as sad as 
night, only for wantonness”; but if Prince 
Arthur had been a nephew of Queen Victoria 
instead of King John he need not even have 
crossed the Straits of Dover to find examples 
of wilful melancholy. The results of a year’s 
subscription to Mudie’s or the Grosvenor 
would suffice to convince him that some 
English novelists of the present are quite 
equal to the French young gentlemen of the 
past in the art of inducing spontaneous sad- 
ness, and that, indeed, they excel their pre- 
decessors, in as much as they are not only 
mournful themselves, but are the cause of 
mournfulness in others. Here, for example, 
is that very charming and graceful writer, 
‘‘ Leslie Keith,’ who is undoubtedly possessed 
of a capacity for delicate observation and a 
fund of quiet humour, which would amply 
suffice to produce a bright, cheery, and 
exhilarating story, but who perversely prefers 
to make us unhappy by forcing us to con- 
template the sorrows of a young lady who is 
so delightful, and of a young man who is so 
manly and loyal, and in every way loveable, 
that in seeing them suffer, we, for our 
part, cannot escape the burden of vicarious 
suffering. Of course, in fiction, as in 
real life we expect occasionally to meet 
people who seem destined to an un- 
toward fate—neither Clarissa Harlowe nor 
Maggie Tulliver could well be the heroine of 
a light-hearted novel ; but in Venetia’s Lovers 
the sorrow seems thrust upon us gratuitously, 
and we resent it accordingly. Venetia Dun- 
das and Richard Fraser are just the sort of 
young people who seem to demand a smooth 
and sunny environment, and we somehow 
have the feeling that their biographer goes 
out of her way (we think “her” is the 
proper pronoun) to provide them with a cup 
of misery, full and overflowing. She must, 
however, regard it as a tribute to her power 
that we have made so much of our solitary 
complaint ; for Venetia’s Lovers is depressing 
in virtue of the vitality of its portraiture and 
the fine fidelity of its workmanship. Dick 
and Venetia, in the days when they are boy 
and girl lovers, are a delightful pair, and the 
winsome Dinah is equally fascinating, while 
Lord Heatherleigh’s wooing and Mrs. Murray’s 
‘high-flying at fashion” are given with very 
delicate and piquant humour. The story of 
Mrs. Murray’s attempt to establish an inter- 
change of pathies between the members 
of the Botticellian brotherhood and her old 
friends at Islington is genuinely amusing; 
and the only blot upon the book is the unreal 
and incredible Mr. Challice, who, very 





clumsily but only too effectively, plays the 
part of the serpent, and brings to the other 
personages ‘‘all their woe with loss of Eden.” 
Apart from him and his misdoings Venetia’s 
Lovers is a very captivating novel. 


We always know what to expect from Mr. 
Hawley Smart, and what we expect we 
always get. The title, cover, and contents of 
From Post to Finish are alike horsey ; when 
we are not breathing the atmosphere of 
Tattersall’s, we are inhaling the healthier 
but still horsey breezes of Newmarket Heath ; 
and yet the story as a story will be found 
quite sufficiently interesting by people who 
never ** backed the favourite,’ and to whom 
the paddock is a terra incognita. Alister 
Rockingham is ‘‘a fine old English gentle- 
man, one of the olden time,” with many of 
the virtues, but with one at least of the 
weaknesses of his tribe. He is an in- 
veterate turf gambler, and as he places 
confidence in just the wrong people, his 
money goes with terrible rapidity, and 
his fortune and his life come simul- 
taneously to an end. His son Gerald, a 
manly lad, with no profession, and not over- 
burdened with brains, finds himself left pretty 
nearly penniless, with a mother and sister 
partially dependent upon him ; and as his sole 
intellectual acquisition consists of a know- 
ledge of horses, he decides to become a stable- 
boy, and enters under an assumed name the 
establishment of the trainer who has had 
much to do with his father’s ruin, but who 
has also become himself the father of a very 
charming daughter, between whom and Gerald 
there have been various tender passages. The 
new stable-boy proves himself the master of 
a vicious animal which nobody else can 
manage; rides him in a big race, and wins; 
becomes a popular jockey ; makes a fortune, 
with which he buys back the paternal estate ; 
and finally marries the pretty Dollie Greyson 
and, we suppose, lives happily ever after- 
wards. The story is well told, is full of stir 
and movement, and is sure to be found attrac- 
tive by ordinary novel-readers, as well as by 
the turfy audience to whom it specially 
appeals. 


There is a good deal of cleverness and 
originality in John Ford, though the con- 
struction of the story is of the slightest 
possible kind. The great charm of the book 
is to be found in its literary style, which in 
its simplicity, ease, and directness, reminds 
us of some of the classical novels of the 
eighteenth century. John Ford himself is the 
son of a village blacksmith, and is, when we 
make his acquaintance, an apparently untame- 
able young cub. His cubbishness, not to say 
blackguardism, would probably soon have 
landed him in gaol had he not happened to 
fall in love with a certain Miss Westlake, a 
ward of the village squire. The story of the 
manner in which love works out his redemp- 
tion is told by Mr. Frank Barrett with a good 
deal of power and realistic vividness; and it 
is clear that his sketches of rural life are an 
outcome of personal and intimate knowledge. 
The only prominent defect of John Ford is 
that it is little more than a study of a single 
character, and that the subsidiary personages 
in the narrative are somewhat shadowy. Even 
Ruth Westlake is so very unsubstantial that 
we never learn the secret of the inspiring 





influence which she exercises upon her very 
unpromising lover. 


If the truth must be told concerning On the 
Square, we fear that the critic will not win 
the goodwill of the anonymous author; for 
the truth is, that we have seldom read a more 
utterly rubbishy novel. A leading incident 
—the personation of a murdered man by his 
murderer—is stolen unblushingly from Henry 
Dunbar, but it is much marred in the stealing; 
and certainly there are not at present any 
signs that Miss Braddon has found a formid- 
able rival in the teller of this supremely 
ridiculous story. We have the accomplished 
murder just mentioned, an attempted murder, 
which does not come off successfully, an 
abduction which is a trifle more absurd than 
most of the abductions of fiction, and various 
other attractions of the same kind. We 
might add that the title of the book is so 
irrelevant as to be altogether meaningless; 
but this is a minor detail hardly worth 
mentioning. 


The name of Mr. Tighe Hopkins—or is it 
Mrs. or Miss Hopkins ?—is entirely unfamiliar 
to us, but we shall be glad at any time to 
meet again the author or authoress of Zozer’s 
and its companion stories. The tales are all 
pleasantly light without being provokingly 
trivial, and the author strikes with unfailing 
good fortune a vein of genuine fun, or of un- 
strained pathos. The title-story is, we think, 
one of the least successful, and ‘‘The Lady 
of the Pier” is an undue elaboration of a very 
insufficient motif; but ‘‘ Pepinwater,”” which 
tells how a young lord disguised himself as a 
carrier and what came of the adventure, is in 
its way quite perfect; while ‘‘The Wood 
Nymph,” ‘Miss Rose Chester,” and “A 
Very Modern Love-Story,” are equally good. 
It is seldom that a volume of this kind is so 
readable and enjoyable. 


In The Captivity of James Towker the 
humour is more farcical than in Zozer’s, and 
not so much to our taste. In form it is a 
continuous tale, but in substance it is a series 
of narratives very slenderly connected with 
each other, and dealing for the most part 
with the adventures of a set of practical 
jokers. We must confess to having paid the 
tribute of laughter to the story of the man 
who is persuaded that he has, in a state of in- 
toxication, committed a murder, and is induced 
to fly from justice in a most grotesque dis- 
guise ; but, howsoever good this kind of thing 
may be, a very little of it goes a long way, 
and satiety follows quickly upon satisfaction. 
Still, in the course of a long railway journey, 
it would not be difficult to plod on to the 
end of the volume, in order to learn how the 
unfortunate Towker escapes from the clutches 
of the merciless Mrs. Jubb. 


A City Violet is of the same character as 
Miss Winchester’s previous stories, which 
have won considerable popularity among 
lovers of juvenile religious fiction. We 
think that even as a didactic tale it would 
have been all the better for being less 
aggressively edifying; but Miss Winchester 
naturally adapts her work to the tastes of her 
probable readers. Children of the more 
serious kind will be pleased with the oe 
which is very gracefully told, decidedly 
interesting, and much more healthy in tone 
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than many books of a similar order. It has, 
in short, all the merits of its pretty pre- 
dgcessor, 4 Nest of Sparrows. 

James Asncrort Nosie. 








RECENT VERSE, 


Somnia Medici. By John A. Goodchild. 
(Ke, Paul, Trench & Co.) This volume is 


much above the average. e author has, at 
least, the gift of direct and forcible expression. 
Here and there (perhaps in imitation of 


Mr. Browning’s wonderful emphasis), there 
is some sacrifice of music to the neces- 
sities of the thought. A sonnet beginning, 
“None mourn “this hideous sodden heap 
of clay,” is undoubtedly as direct as prose 
could be. In no other sonnet has Mr. Good- 
child quite realised the full scope and proper 
aim of sonnet structure. There is a vigorous 
assault on the anti-vivisectionists, from a 
medical man’s point of view. The narrative 

ems, ‘‘ The Idiot,” for example, strike us as 
ess excellent. ‘‘A Story of Paralysis” is 
rather an appalling title. If doctors at leisure 
on the Riviera must perforce write poetry as a 
relaxation, let such of us as are victims to in- 
somnia pray of them not to give us ‘‘ Nocturnes 
on Neuralgia,” ‘‘ Fancies on Fever,” ‘‘ Studies 
of Small-pox,” and similar enlivening strains. 
Mr. Goodchild’s ‘‘ Paralysis’? touches the 
limit of the nervous powers of the weaker 
brethren. 


A Sheaf of Ballads. By J. J. Britton. 


(Elliot Stock.) We have no worse fault to find | 8 


with Mr. Britton’s poems than to say that they 
are inaccurately labelled. Few of them are 
ballads in any proper sense of the word; some 
of them are narrative poems, and the remainder 
are ballad romances. They are chiefly from 
old sources, and are none the worse for that. 
Some are modern as to origin. The best in 
our judgment is ‘‘La Reine Margot.” The 
“Legend of St. Augustine” shares with several 
of its companion poems a certain indefiniteness of 
story. The lines of incident are never very 
clearly cut, and a good deal of the effect of 
strong situations is lost from this cause. A 
love story called ‘‘Carrella”” opens exceedingly 
well, but falls off considerably in dramatic 
strength towards the close. The heroine’s later 
spirituality is hardly in accord with her earlier 
life. It is at once less natural and _ less 
lovable, and gains nothing in womanliness 
from its.too rigid purity. The short poems in 
the volume are below the level of the longer 
works. The fragments entitled ‘‘ Smoke 
Wreaths” have the strongest pretensions to 
lightness of touch : 


There—just outside my window as I sit, 
A slender silver birch there is ; 
I may not see it, all is very gloom, 
And yet ’tis ever there, I wis. 
My thoughts go wandering from this darkling 


room 

To where the night-born creatures swiftly flit. 
‘Tis there—and its leaves rustle—hark ! 
And lies its whole stem ever on the stark 
Broad bosom of the outer dark ; 
So lives a white soul compassed round by woe, 
Nor all who should its silver presence know. 


These lines (awkward in certain phrases) afford 
only an imperfect idea of the merit of this 
volume. Mr, Britton is clearly a writer of 
promise, 


Poems, Real and Ideal. By George Barlow. 
(Remington.) There is not much to say of 
Mr. Barlow’s poetry that has not been said 
repeatedly. That it is fluent, and often elo- 
quent ; that it is full of sweet sound and is 
Sometimes destitute of any higher quality, may 

be said in a general way of Mr. Barlow’s 





verse. Without special invention, without sub- 
stance of thought, with only a narrow range of 
‘ecling, one with a most fatal tendency to gra- 
vitate to the praises of roses and sea foam, what- 
ever the subject treated of, the voluminous work 
of this pe and unconquerable poet is apt 
to weary the most patient and sympathetic 
reader. The present volume is, strange to say, 
appropriately named. It contains both real 
poems and poems that are ideal, at least in a 
dubious sense. The philosophical implication 
in the title we cannot take it upon ourselves to 
discuss. A great part of the book is made up 
of sonnets. Mr. Barlow can undoubtedly write 
fourteen lines in the legitimate sonnet structure 
with as much force and swing as most men; 
but then the force is too often wasted force, 
and the swing, so far as essential substance 
goes, would, perhaps, be better described as 

ing. We have here, for example, a poem 
entitled ‘‘ Bethlehem and the Green Park,” and 
the only reason for its existence, so far as we 
can see, is to say that even as Ruth sat at the 
feet of Boaz in the barley-fields of Bethlehem 
and as a soldier sits in the Green Park with his 
arm about his sweetheart’s waist so love is im- 
mortal. Mr. Barlow is obviously abreast of the 
period as to intellectual interests. We gather 
that he is a politician of the colour of, say, Mr. 
Joseph Cowen; that he is a worshipper of 
Victor Hugo and Sarah Bernhardt, and a dole- 
ful prophet as to the future of England. 


Musa Silvestris. By Gerard Bendall. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) The average volume of 
verse is so entirely without noticeable quality 
ood or bad that it is not always easy to hit 
upon the simplest phrase that will distinguish 
it from the many volumes of its kind. It is 
therefore refreshing to meet with a book like 
this having one positive property by which it 
may be known. That property is boundless 
egotism. The great Shaksperian sonnet, which 
bears witness to the dramatist’s consciqusness 
of his own genius and to his anticipation of 
immortality, is really a very modest and reti- 
cent effusion compared with the poemlets of 
this little booklet in which Mr. Bendall foretells 
the golden future that awaits his ‘‘ rhymes most 
sweet” and ‘‘long lines musical.” The poet 
assures a young lady who ventures to ask for 
rondeaux and triolets that his stronger line will 
outlast the cheap display of such outlandish 
forms, and that fresh for his praise she herself 
shall to ‘‘endless time endure.” It would 
perhaps be a tiresome, and certainly a profitless, 
task to follow Mr. Bendall through those 
devious poetic by-paths in which he is deter- 
mined to bend all other bardic functions to the 
function of personal prophet. Sufficient to say 
that the noble poet is conscious of the supe- 
riority with which he sits high up above ‘‘ the 
fevered follies of the day.” 


Athelney, and other Poems. By Eliza Down. 
(Bell.) These are well-meaning poems of 
no remarkable quality. The author shows 
some knowledge and much love of nature; her 
verse, though not distinctly devotional, is deeply 
imbued with religious fervour. A poem on 
Garfield has feeling, but lacks intellectual 
force; and the same may be said of the lines 
on the death of the Princess Alice. 


Songs and Poems. By A. Stephen Wilson. 
(Edinburgh: Douglas.) The writer of these 
poems has both powers of thought and powers of 
expression. There is so much that is good in 
the book that it is with a sense of comparative 
disappointment that we find nothing that is 
very good. No excess, and no glaring im- 
maturity, disfigures any part of the book; but 
then no special and individualising merit dis- 
closes itself. Several batches of what are 
called ‘‘ Crumbs of Bread ”’ (irregular fragments 


| of the nature of epigrams) show a certain gift 





2 
of emphasis and condensation. Here are a few 
of the ‘‘ crumbs ” :— 
The record of her life will tell 


She had done worse had she done well. 
Whate’er I know with me will die; 
Whate’er I teach death passes by. 

This maxim Christ Himself endorsed : 
The wickedest are not the worst. 

There’s many a man requires God’s grace 
To shield him from a soe face ; 

But there is many a pretty face 

Which holds its own against God’s grace. 


We should be prepared to meet with a notice- 
able bock from the writer of these poems. 


Robert de Bruce. By David Graham. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) There is no more dramatic, or 
even theatrical, quality in this historical pla 
than in the great body of what are olitel 
‘closet dramas.” A certain cumbrousness of 
line, especially at the beginning, suggests that 
this is perhaps a first effort. In that case it is 
creditable without being specially promising. 
The best situation, we think, is that in which 
Badenoch sees the vision of himself lying dead ; 
but this is merely in monologue, and has not 
even a strong Ds gress ag interest. The play 
improves rapidly towards the close, and is, on 
the whole, an interesting production. 


Rienzi and other Poems. By the Rev. W. H. 
Winter. (Dublin: McGee.) This little volume 
is dedicated to Prof. Dowden in a few words of 
graceful and well-merited praise. The verse is 
not of remarkable quality, but then it is usually 
modest as to tone, and that of itself is a virtue. 
An undercurrent of somewhat confident self- 
assertion is, jhowever, not difficult to trace— 

Mayhap yet, that*this my rill 

If heaven is kind unto me still, 
Will grow into a mighty stream 
Bearing merchant-vessels tall, 
Taking goods both great and small, 
Cargoes—thoughts of noble men 
Written with a golden pen— 

To enrich the nation’s heart, 

Of its greatness build a part, 
And I yet may catch the gleam 
The consecration and the dream, 
When I long in patience wait 
And make life a poem great. 


Legenda Monastica, and other Poems. (Oxford: 
Mowbray.) This book does not bear an author’s 
name on the title-page. We gather from the 
dedication that it is the work of the Superior 
and Sisters of 8. Thomas-ye-Martyr, Oxford. 
It may be the production of one mind only. 
The narrative poems, at least, are all, we should 
say, from the same hand, The poems are 
devotional. They are by no means ambitious 
as poetry, but they are of good quality. A 
moral aim is always apparent. The stories in 
verse are concerned with monastic life, and 
afford a clear picture of its asceticism. The 
best of the series, perhaps, is ‘‘ The Abbot’s 
Story,” after which ‘‘ Brother Wilfrith’s Story ”’ 
follows closely. These simple narratives afford 
a good deal of pleasure. e book as a whole 
is sure to be widely read among Catholics. 


Poems. By the late Thomas George Young- 
man. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) Sentiment 
is the distinguishing feature of the late Mr. 
Youngman’s poetry. Pure and noble, if never 
of special elevation, is the feeling pervading 
these poems. A sonnet on the Vale of Llan- 
beris is as good as anything else in this volume. 
The address to the Laureate is good in another 
way. 

Life Songs. By the Marchioness of Water- 
ford and the Countess of Tankerville. (Nisbet.) 
This gorgeous volume consists of verses, illus- 
trations, and illuminations. The verse is for 
the most part homely and good, but is not 
distinguished by any special literary quality. 
The illuminations are often truly beautiful. The 
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ustrations are no less excellent. Especially 
agreeable to the eye, and well felt as to scenic 
effect, are the little ‘‘patera” landscapes 
in their soft and dreamy blue. The treatment 
throughout is the reverse of what is called 
conventional. Art to the talented authors is 
not merely allied to nature (as artists of Mr. 
Walter Crane’s aims are earnestly and consist- 
ently protesting that it is), but the mirror and 
counterpart of nature. The book as a whole is 
a remarkable production. 

The Rueing of Gudrun, and other Poems. By 
the Hon. Mrs, Greville-Nugent. (Bogue) This 
volume partakes largely of the special mediaeval 
spirit signalised by the advent of Morris and 
Rossetti, who are obviously the models on which 
some of the poems in it are produced. Of 
experiments in foreign forms of verse Mrs. 
Greville-Nugent gives us enough and perhaps 
to spare. We have chants royal, the ballade, 
sestines, thevillanelle, triolets, rondeaux, andthe 
rondeau redoublé. In addition to these exotics 
—if Mr. Lang will still permit us to describe 
them as such—we have the more acclimatised 
sonnet, songs in various measures, and a trans- 
lation from the Inferno. It will thus be seen 
that Mrs. Greville-Nugent is fully equipped 
among the kettledrum poets. Naturally, sym- 
bol plays an important part in this volume. 
The book closes with a poem entitled ‘‘The 
Buried Book,” which is further described as In 
Memoriam Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The well- 
known story of Rossetti’s first volume is told 
with sympathy if not with any particular direct- 
ness, force, or picturesqueness. The motives 
assigned for the exhumation are perhaps not 
quite satisfactory either as a record of fact or as 
incidents in an heroic narrative. The following 
suggests no higher motive than envy :— 

‘But time too swiftly ran, 

And younger men began 

With heated lips, to vaunt their new-found fame ; 
Mocking his feebler flight, 
Till in his grief’s despite 

The poet woke to right his clouded name ; 

And give the narrow world he once forsook 

The new-born wonder of his buried book. 


Boys Together, and other Poems. By Margaret 
Scott Taylor. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Boys Together is the story of two schoolfellows, 
whose subsequent careers are divergent. The 
poem has some tenderness of feeling, but no 
special literary force. The descriptive pieces 
are perhaps the best in the volume. The poems 
on Derwentwater and Rydal Water, however, 
will scarcely realise the scenes to persons to 
whom they are unknown, ‘A Lancashire 
Lad’s Wooing” and the “ Prodigal’s Return,” 
are, as their names may show, chiefly senti- 
mental, 


Love's Letters. By a Violinist. (Field & 
Tuer.) This ‘‘ modern antique ” of the printer’s 
and bookbinder’s craftsmanship, bound in parch- 
ment, lettered in gold, adorned with rustic cuts, 
and tied on three edges with yellow silk ribbon, 
18, a8 @ poem, perhaps the most solemn and 
awful warning since The Death-Wake, or 
Lunacy, against the delirium of what is known 
to some young poets as ‘‘passion.” The 
ribbons suggested that extremely delicate dis- 
closures were to be made in the bound-up pages. 
This surmise was verified ; but we must leave our 
readers to theirown conclusion as to the nature 
of the disclosures which justified such a symbol 
of secrecy. The ‘‘ Violinist” has all the reckless 
self-abandonment peculiar to one well-known 
phase of the distemper. 

‘* * Behold! ’ I cried, ‘ Behold, how fair to see 
Is a, — wonder!’ And I wished thee 
well ; 
But, like a demon out of darkest hell, 
I sought thy sire, and claim’d thee on the plea 
Of bad old Shylock; and there came to me 
The far-off warning of a wedding-bell.”’ 


‘This conscious villany on the part of the dis- 





ciple of bad old Shylock becomes distressing at 
a Tater stage. 
“T urged my suit. ‘My bond!’ I did exclaim, 
‘ My pink and white, the hand I love to press, 
The golden hair that crowns her loveliness ; 
And all the beauties which I cannot name ; 

All, all are mine, and I will have the same.’ 
And then I trembled in my love’s excess.”’ 
Whether the gentleman eventually succeeds in 
having the same is not so important as that he 
arrives at a reasonable notion of his condition— 
‘* Yes,"I was mad. I knowit. I was mad.’’ 
Unhappily not any subsequent “sorrow,” or 
“regret,” or “ confession,” saves this follower 
of bad old Shylock, this imitator of a ‘‘ demon 
out of darkest hell,” from an outburst like the 

following :— 
‘¢ And could I enter Heaven, and find therein, 

In all the wide dominion of the air, 

No trace of thee among the natives there, 

I would not bide with them—No! not to win 
A seraph’s lyre—but I would sin a sin, 

And free my soul and seek thee otherwhere.’’ 
The Violinist has our sympathy as a lover, our 
pity as a poet, and our sorrow asa man. What 
more could he wish for? He has his bond. 


Conradin. By Lieut.-Col. Rous. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) The author tells the story 
of Conrad the Fifth with no little vigour and 
dramatic force. The usurpation of Manfred, 
his overthrow and death, the struggle of 
Conrad with Charles, the betrayal and execu- 
tion, are narrated with power. The verse is 
the heroic couplet, and it is well sustained. 
Occasional lyrical interludes in lighter measures 
are equally well written. We think we like 
best the minstrel’s song beginning— 

It was the bishop William 
Came sailing o’er the sea 

With news of the loss of the Holy Cross 
In distant Galilee. 

Dudley Castle. By Edward White Bewley. 
(Wyman.) Dudley Castle is (to use John- 
sonian language) the most portentous poetic 
monument that has yet encounte our 
knowledge. To give the very vaguest idea of 
the metrical quality of the poem is beyond our 
power, and to convey a notion of what the 
entire work is about is equally an impossibility. 
There is a certain ‘‘ young Hubert” who visits 
iron mines in the “wild black country.” 
Beyond this statement of the constituents of 
that curious compound Dudley Castle we should 
consider it too venturesome to go. We may 
add, however, that a vague shadow of a 
mysterious Alice occasionally flits across the 
fair surface of this luminous creation. Our 
readers shall judge for themselves :— 

** On that old tower long, in abstract mood, 

He stood; he thought of her whom he had 

woo’d, 

In distant shire, and hoped to make his wife. 

* * * * * * 


Was he to bring loved Alice here? 

So delicately beautiful, so dear ! 

Could she live in this arid blight? 

Ts this a place for ladies ? 

Can angels live in Hades ? 

Can roses blush in sulphur? or the lily in smoke 

bloom white ?”’ 

Really, this is not the place for conundrums. 
The author is better in humour. There is a 
funny story of a poor fellow named Joe, who 
accidentally tips himself into a furnace, and is 
burnt to a cinder. His wife comes and laments 
his loss, She remarks that to save her husband 
she would gladly have thrown herself into the 
flames, ‘“‘had she known” that he meant to 
overbalance himself. 

‘* Then her feelings to mock and to harrow, 

His own jacket she saw on a barrow, 

O’er her mind flashed a vacant arm chair, &c.”’ 
She survived nevertheless. A portrait of the 
author accompanies the volume, Quite a harm- 
less elderly gentleman, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. J. H. MmppietTon has written the article 
on “‘ Raphael” for the forthcoming volume of 
the new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


Messrs. RICHARD BENTLEY & Son will pub- 
lish in the course of the ng month an 
English edition of Dr. Gindely’s History of the 

i Years’ War, translated from the 
original by Prof. Ten Broeck. A companion 


‘| volume to the work will appear about the same 


time, in uniform size—viz., A Memoir of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, by Dr. Stevens, recently 
Ambassador of the Government of the United 
States at Stockholm. 


Messrs. BENTLEY will also issue shortly a 
translation of M. Renan’s Nouvelles Etudes 
d’Histoire Religiewse, from the pen of M. 
Raphael Leclos Beaufort. 


Mr. J. 8. Corron’s work on India, which 
forms half a volume in the “English Citizen” 
series, has been translated into Guzarathi by 
Mr. Chimanlal Harilal Setalvar, a graduate of 
the Bombay University. It is printed and 
published at the little town of Khadia, in the 
District of Ahmedabad, and the copy sent to us 
has been handsomely bound at the Byculla 
Press, Bombay. The translator has aimed 
throughout at giving the substance of the 
original in his own vernacular rather than a 
translation word for word; and he has not 
scrupled to modify a few passages in which 
Mr. Cotton seems to him not to have repre- 
sented the facts quite accurately. 


Mr. Rosert Brown, Jun., has in the press 
The Phainomena ; or, ‘‘ Heavenly Display” of 
Aratos, done into English verse. The work 
will contain an introduction, notes, and ap- 
pendices, and sixty-eight engravings from rare 
works, MSS., Euphratean boundary-stones, and 
other sources, of the constellation-figures and 
mythological personages mentioned in the poem, 
together with a folding map showing in colours 
the constéllations on the equinoctial circle with 
the stars adjacent, for the year 2084 B.c., in 
illustration of the archaic statements preserved 
by Aratos, and hitherto unexplained. Messrs, 
Longmans & Co. are the publishers. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’s alleged “royal descent” 
from the Stewarts—moralised over by Carlyle 
and others—will be denounced as a fabrication 
by Mr. Walter Rye in the forthcoming issue of 
the Genealogist. 


Masor G. A. RArKEs has in the press a work 
called Roll of the Officers of the York and Lan- 
caster Regiment, which will record the services 
of all the officers of the regiment from the date 
of formation of each battalion to January, 1885, 
and will comprise upwards of 2,000 names. 
This book is to be followed by The History of 
the York and Lancaster Regiment, in three 
volumes, which it is stated will be the first 
history ever written of any territorial regiment. 
Messrs. R. Bentley & Son are the publishers. 


Tue Institution of Civil Engineers, which 
was established for the promotion of Mechanical 
Science, has just entered upon its sixty-eighth 
year. According to a list corrected to the 
Jan. 2, 1885, it now numbers 4,668 members of 
all classes, distributed thus :—1,447 members, 
1,889 associate members, 508 associates, 20 
honorary members, and 804 students. Ten 
years ago the gross total was only 2,491. 


In his recent message to Congress President 
Arthur specially mentioned the question of 
International Copyright. This has led the 
Publishers’ Weekly of New York to propose & 
drait embodying the principle of domestic 
manufacture. The Dorsheimer bill, it will be 
recollected, studiously ignored this point. 


WITH reference to a statement in the ACADEMY 
last week regarding Dr, Richard Allestree’s 
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connexion with the Whole Duty of Man, we hear 
that the Bodley Librarian has officially accepted 
Mr. C. E. Doble’s conclusions b siesta g the 
series of works referred to under Allestree’s 
name in the catalogue. 


A VERY interesting sale of works relating to 
the French Revolution will be held in Paris on 
January 19, and is expected to last ten days. 
The collection was formed by Count B. de 
Nadaillac, and comprises many works which 
were purchased at the sale of M. Rochet- 
Deroche’s interesting library of the same kind. 
Among them are several MSS. of Babauf, a 
very rare edition of the Petit Gaulthier, and 
the sole extant copy of the Logographe, a 
journal in which the debates of the National 
‘Assembly were reported in full. It was in the 
box allotted to the reporters of this journal 
that Louis XVI. and his family sought refuge 
and appealed to the National Assembly for 
protection after the events of August 10. Most 
interesting of all is a collection of twelve 
volumes of Marat’s works, which he had got 
together himself with the intention of bringing 
out a fresh edition. These volumes contain a 
quantity of marginal notes in ink, written by 
Marat ; but he met with his death before they 
could be printed, and the volumes were pre- 
served by his sister Albertine, at whose death 
they were sold for a mere song. 


In the Chicago Scandinavia for January Mr. 
Clemens Petersen criticises with some severity 
Mr. Gosse’s article on ‘‘ Norwegian Literature” 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Mr. Petersen, 
like most of the other contributors to the 
Scundinavia, writes very eccentric English, but 
his remarks are not without interest. 


Mr. RovunDd will complete in the Antiquary 
for February his ‘‘True Story of the Leicester 
Inquests (1253), proving the entire falsehood 
of the narrative accepted by the late Mr. J. R. 
Green and other writers, and impugning the 
Report on the Leicester Muniments by the 
Historical MSS, Commission. 


WE are informed that Dr. Franz Hirsch will 
retire from the editorship of the Magazin fiir 
die Literatur des In- und Auslandes, on April 1, 
and that Dr. Eugene Oswald will then resume 
his London letters to that paper. 


CoMMENTING on the announcement (appa- 


coming periodical devoted to the antiquities 


and history of the Isle of Man, the Polybiblion 
observes :— 


“Tl faut croire qu’elle rectifiera la bévue commise 
par Walter Scott dans son roman de Péveril du Pic 
dans lequel il a fait de la chatelaine de l’ile de 
Man, Charlotte de la Trémoille, Comtesse de 
Derby, une catholique altiére, quand son histoire 
et sa correspondance font connaitre qu’elle était 
d'un caractére aimable et qu’elle était zélée pro- 
testante, comme sa mére, Charlotte de Nassau, 
fille de Guillaume le Taciturne.’’ 


Pror. Hiram Corson, of Cornell University, 
is to deliver during the coming term at the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, a course 
of twenty lectures on Shakspere. The first 
lecture will be given on January 23. The 
Johns Hopkins students have founded this 
winter a society for the study of Shakspere, 
which will be carried on under the general 
guidance of Dr. Browne and Dr. Wood. 


THe January number of the Antiquarian 
Magazine contains, inter alia, a ve by Mr. 
E. Solly on ‘‘Swift’s Cadenus and Vanessa,” 


and also one by Mrs. C. G. Boger on ‘‘ King 
Alfred and St. Neot in Somersetshire.” 


At the Royal Institution Prof. H. N. Mose- 
ley will on Tuesday next (January 13) begin a 
course of five lectures on ‘‘ Colonial Animals: 
their Structure and Life Histories”; Prof. 


course of eleven lectures on ‘‘ The New Chemis- 
try”; and Dr. Waldstein will on Saturday 
(January 7) begin a course of three lectures on 
‘** Greek Sculpture from Pheidias to the Roman 
Era.” The ee 4 ——s —- will begin 
on January 16, when Prof. Tyn will give a 
discourse on “‘ Living Contagia.” 
THE ordinary Wednesday evening meetings 
of the Society of Arts will recommence on 
January 14, when Mr. R. H. Tweddell will read 
a paper on “The Employment of Hydraulic 
Machinery in Engineering Workshops.” The 
following are the papers arranged for subse- 
uent evenings :—‘‘ Labour and Wages in the 
nited States,” by Mr. D. Pidgeon; ‘‘ The 
Influence of Civilisation upon Eyesight,” by 
Mr. R. Brudenell Carter; ‘‘The History and 
Manufacture of Playing Cards,” by Mr. George 
Clulow; ‘“‘The Musical Scales of Various 
Nations,” by Mr. A. J. Ellis; ‘‘A Marine 
Laboratory as a means of Improving Sea 
Fisheries,” by Prof. E. Ray Lankester; ‘‘ Recent 
Improvements in Coast Signals,” by Sir J. N. 
Douglass: ‘‘ The Evolution of Machines,” by 
Prof. H. 8. Hele Shaw; ‘‘ Education in In- 
dustrial Art,” by Mr. Charles E. Leland ; ‘‘ The 
American Oil and Gas Fields,” by Prof. James 
Dewar; and “ Past and Present Methods of 
Supplying Steam Boilers with Water,” by Mr. 
W. D. Scott Moncrieff. 








OBITUARY. 


Our readers will have learned from the daily 
paper the news of the death of the Bishop of 
London, which took place on Tuesday morning. 
Dr. Jackson’s life contained little which calls 
for comment in a purely literary journal. 
Although he took a first-class at Oxford, he 
was never considered eminent as a scholar, and 
his only published work, with the exception of 
a few sermons and visitation charges, was a 
little volume on The Sinfulness of Little Sins, 
which has gone through a score of editions. He 
was born in Febr 1811, and was educated 
under Dr, Valpy, at Reading Grammar School. 
From Reading he went to Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and in 1833 took, as we have men- 
tioned, a first-class in classics. Inthe following 
year he obtained the Denyer Theological Prize, 
and in 1835 become curate at Henley-on-Thames, 
In 1836 he was appointed headmaster of a pro- 
rietary school at Islington. As rector of St. 
ames’, Piccadilly, he acquired considerable 
—— as a preacher. He several times 
officiated as select preacher at Oxford, and in 
1853 was chosen as Boyle Lecturer. In the 
same year he was appointed by Lord Aberdeen 
Bishop of Lincoln. Tis administration of the 
affairs of his diocese was so free from public 
display that he remained almost unknown ; and 
much surprise was expressed when, in 1868, 
it was announced that he was to succeed Dr. 
Tait as Bishop of London. The selection, how- 
ever, seems to have been justified by its results. 
If Dr. Jackson was more withdrawn from the 
public eye than many of his predecessors, he 
does not seem to have proved unequal to the 
onerous charge which was laid upon him; and 
robably none of those who have held the same 
igh office for so long a period have been able 
to retain so much of the approval and esteem of 
men of all parties and schools. 


It is with ym hey that we hear of the 
death of Dr. Andrew Findlater at Edinburgh 
on New Year’s day. For some time he had 
been more or less of an invalid, and had ceased 
from those active labours as an editor which, 
for so many years, had made him the centre of 
a wide circle of literary friends. These friends, 
as many of them as survive, will not readily 
— the most genial and gentle of men, ripe 
in learning and with a generous welcome for 





Dewar will on Thursday (January 15) begin a 






knowledge. Born in 1810, and educated at the 
University of Aberdeen, he first settled down in 
1853 into that career with which all the rest of 
his life was to be associated. In that year he 
became connected with Messrs. Chambers the 
Edinburgh publishers. Under his editorship 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia acquired the great 
public favour which it continues to enjoy. 
Himself a large contributor to it, he had the 
gift of attracting and retaining willing and able 
assistance. So also when Messrs. Chambers 
projected their Etymological Dictionary the rich 
stores of his knowledge were brought to its aid. 
For the Educational Course, published by the 
same firm, he wrote several of the ‘‘ Manuals” 
and edited some of the others. In all his work 
he was thorough, and though the educational 
aim of most of it was against its making much 
show, yet none the less were the quality of his 
mind and the extent of his learning such as to 
call forth, among the many who knew him, a 
sincere grief at his passing away. 

Masor-GEN. GippEs RiGAuD, who died at 
18 Long Wall, Oxford, on January 1, was 
born in May, 1820. Both his elder brother, 
Dr. Rigaud, the Bishop of Antigua, and his 
father, Stephen P. Rigaud, the Professor of 
Astronomy, were Fellows of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and General Rigaud had for many 
years past studied the history and traditions 
of the university and the city of Oxford, 
with which his family was connected so 
intimately. About thirty years since he drew 
up @ paper on the ‘Lines formed round 
Oxford, with notices of the part taken by the 
university between 1642 and 1646”—a useful 
chapter in the history of the Civil War— 
and his enthusiasm for the subject remained 
unabated to the last. The founding of the 
Oxford Historical Society met with his warmest 
support, and had his life been spared his con- 
tributions would have added to the value of its 
publications. He contributed to the chatty 
pages of Notes and Queries many interestin 
notelets containing his reminiscences of Oxfor 
life a generation or two since. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE January number of Temple Bar contains 
some ‘‘ Recollections of Mark Pattison,” written 
by a young graduate of Lincoln College to 
whom the late rector evidently extended an 
unusual share of his intimacy. Mark Pattison 
was a many-sided man, and he had the habit 
of showing different sides of his nature to 
different people. The writer in 7'emple Bar has 
succeeded, with no less tact than boldness, in 
drawing a sharply-defined portrait of him as 
he showed himeelf to many during the last 
years of his life—keenly interested in all literary 
topics; not anxious to obtrude his company or 
counsel, but prodigal of both where they were 
desired ; somewhat chilling to the enthusiasm 
of youth, but making more than amends when 
his interest had been aroused by good work. 
To those who were privileged to know him 
—especially the non-residents—Oxford is no 
longer quite the same place, for there is none 
left to represent as he did the ideal of learned 
leisure and a wise old age. When the time 
comes for writing his biography, these faithful 
‘** recollections” in Temple Bar will not be 
overlooked. 


Blackwood’s Magazine contains, as is fitting, 
an appreciative sketch of the life and works 
of Sir Alexander Grant. There is a 
Chinese story, ‘‘ Within his Danger,” written 
by one who is well versed in the social life of 
China. It reads like a modern version of a 
tile in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” An article on 
‘*A Quartette of Italian Novelists”? ought to 
turn attention to the modern literature of Italy. 





ay new effort to enlarge the boundaries of 
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Colombi, are all writers of fiction who deserve 
to rank high at the present day. Verga’s “I 
Malavoglia ” is the first step in the creation of 
a naturalist school in Italy, which aims to be 
purer, stronger, and more truthful than that 
of France. The life of a family of Sicilian 
fishermen, the entire life of the village in which 
they live, is drawn by Verga with a force and 
vividness which no writer has attained since 
Balzac. 

Macemillan’s Magazine shows an increasing 
tendency to wander from literature into political 
and social subjects. The only article of general 
interest this month is an amusing sketch, by 
H. D. T., of the perils which threaten to beset 
the editors of posthumous papers, and the in- 
trigues to which their publication gives rise. 

The new series of the Expositor, with which 
the name of Nicoll, once so heneesetiy known 
to Orientalists, is most appropriately connected, 
opens with a paper read at the late Church Con- 
gress by the Bishop of Durham. Popular in 
the best sense, it brings before the mass of 
intelligent readers the gleanings which a single 
year (1883) has yielded in the field of New 
Testament archaeology—a year, no doubt, 
destined to receive a white mark. Dr. A. 
MacLaren follows with a first paper on the 
‘* Epistle to the Colossians ” ; like the article on 
‘* Dives and Lazarus,” by Dr. Marcus Dods, it 
represents the better type of homiletical 
exegesis. Prof. Henry Drummond begins a 
weighty and eloquent discourse on the ‘‘ Contri- 
bution of Science to Christianity.” Mr. Gosse, 
in his own charming style, sketches the life of 
Bishop Martensen; but are we bound to accept 
his estimate of Martensen as “ the greatest Pro- 
testant theologian of the present century” ? 
Prof. Strack’s survey of recent foreign 
books on the Old Testament promises to be 
most helpful, while a few concluding pages are 
usefully occupied by short notes, or Brevia, of 
which the only fault is their fewness. 


THE December and January numbers of 
Griitz’s Monatsschrift contain two noteworthy 
articles by the principal editor, one discussing 
the military history of the Jews in Palestine at 
the close of the second century, the other ex- 
plaining some difficulties in Jewish traditions 
of the early st-Christian period. Dr. 
Frankl continues his learned Karaite Studies, 
and collects the data on the famous family of 
the Kimchi. Dr. Kaufmann treats of the date 
of the composition of Ibn Ezra’s commentary 


on the Pentateuch, and defends Juda Moscovi | BrrerwE 


against the charge of falsehood. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Cairo: Dec. 29, 1884. 


READERS of the ACADEMY are, doubtless, already 
aware of the important discovery made by Mr. 
Flinders Petrie. He has re | the long-lost 
site of Naucratis, which the language of 
Herodotos had erroneously led former explorers 
to seek at the mouth of the ancient Kanopic 
arm of the Nile. It turns out to be really a 
considerable way inland, on the banks of a 
canal which now joins the Nile above Kafr-ez- 
Zayab, and not far from the railway station of 
Teh-el-Barfid. It is known as the Tel-en- 
Nebirah, from the name of the neighbouring 
village of Nebirah, which seems to stand on 
the site of a Roman temple. Even apart from 
the discovery of a Greek inscription which 
settles the question of the ancient name of the 
place, the large extent of the mounds, the 
entire absence in them of Egyptian remains, 
and the enormous quantity of Greek potsherds 
of all periods, from the prehistoric to the late 
Roman, would be quite sufficient to show that 
the site could be no other than that of the 
famous emporium of the early Greek settlers in 
Egypt. I spent a couple of days there with 





Mr. Petrie last week, and we determined, I 
believe, the position of the Hellenion, or com- 
mon sanctuary of the Greek inhabitants of the 
town, which, in accordance with the statement 
of Herodotos, consisted of an altar and temenos, 
or sacred enclosure, surrounded by a lofty wall 
of brick. The excavations which Mr. Petrie 
has begun on the spot may be expected to yield 
important results for the history of early Greek 
art and writing, even if they produce but little 
in the way of striking monumental remains. I 
may mention in passing that a fortnight ago I 
picked up a fragment of archaic Greek ware 
among the ruined houses on the north-eastern 
side of the temple of Bubastis, near Zagazig, 
though the rest of the pottery I noticed on the 
spot belonged to the classical epoch. 

M. Maspero is already at Thebes, where he is 
engaged in excavating at Medinet Abi. He 
has made a good many additions during the 
past year to the Bilak Museum, including 
some Greek inscriptions, so that his invaluable 
Guide du Visitewr, which has just appeared, 
already needs a supplement. During his ab- 
sence Brugsch Bey is watching over the interests 
of the Museum, and preparing a work on the 
site of On, which will be full of new and im- 
portant material, and is likely to excite a good 
deal of controversy among Egyptologists and 
Biblical scholars, on account of its novel con- 
clusions. 

I will end my letter with a copy of an 
inscription on a stone found last year by Dr. 
Lansing in a village between Kiis and Koft, 
where it was being used as a door-step. As 


will be seen, it is dated in the eighteenth year 
of Septimus Severus. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Kew: Jan. 3, 1885. 

In the ordeal of criticism to which the 
University of London is just now subjected, if 
we should be generous, we may, at least, claim 
the right to speak frankly. For my own part, 
then, I feel bound to say that there is scarcely 
anything in the admirable article of Prof. Karl 
Pearson with which I do not entirely sym- 
a se and agree. I demur very much to the 

efence of the existing ene gee set up by 
Mr. Henry Clarke. And as I have served the 
office of one of the examiners in the university, 
and in that capacity have more than once 
examined for the D.Sc. degree, I can speak 
with some confidence as to the little value it 
— as an incentive to anything that 

eserves to be called thorough and exhaustive 
study. I admit that the B.Sc, degree, as at 
present conferred, is a useful test of a fair 
rudimentary scientific education. I dare say 
the details of the examinations might be from 
time to time improved. If there were, as 
would be the case at Oxford or Cambridge, a 
board of studies charged with the duty of 
watching their working, changes which the 
experience of the teachers and examiners 
showed to be desirable would from time to 
time be readily made. The examinations in 
this way would keep touch with the available 
instruction. I do not say that it is impossible 
to get such changes made now; but the pro- 
cess requires more energy and persistence than 
every one has the disposition to give. Still, 
the remedy for this state of things is one of 
the reforms which must come in due time. 

Mr. Clarke is, I think, in error—at any rate, as 
regards the B.Sc. examinations proper—in say- 
ing that there is any alternative aliowed between 
the pass and the honours. The requirements of 
the former must be satisfied before the latter can 
be attempted. The number of candidates who 
bring up the results of more preparation than is 
required for the pass is never very large, and in 
my experience the standard of ability shown is 
not very high. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the average of the honours papers is—as 
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regards my own subject—decidedly inferior to 
those which have oa submitted to me for the 
natural science tripos at Cambridge. 

No doubt this is partly to be accounted for by 
the fact that the candidates, to a large extent, 
can neither afford the time nor the expense of 
devoting themselves to honour reading; but I 
think a deeper-rooted explanation is to be found 
in the fact that the London educational bodies 
do not for the most part afford any means of 
instruction of the higher kind such as is to be 
had at Oxford or Cambridge. I do not myself 
see how this defect is to be remedied without 
giving the teaching bodies more endowment. 
The number of honour students must always 
be relatively small, and the appliances and 
accommodation alone required for their instruc- 
tion can never be supported by any fees they 
could afford to Bey: ere, again, the isolated 
position occupi y the university as a mere 
examining board, occupied solely with the busi- 
ness of pronouncing judgment on the outcome of 
the work of the teaching bodies, leaves these 
without any support in the quarter from which it 
would have most weight in getting any material 
help to better fit them to accomplish the tasks 
which the university demands of them. The uni- 
versity frames syllabuses; but, unluckily, these 
do not act as charms in effecting the erection 
of laboratories or the endowment of chairs. If 
the university ever took occasion to review the 
work it is doing, it might produce some effect 
by pointing out how badly the work of the 
higher education is cared for in London. 

This being the state of things, it is scarcely 
to be expected that the D.Sc. degree can 
produce any very useful results. As I have 
said, [am quite prepared to concede that the 
B.Sc. degree marks the acquirement of a 
tolerable rudimentary education in science. 
Ambition to obtain the further degree ought 
to be an inducement to students to seriously 
specialise themselves to show some capacity of 
using the tools of knowledge with which they 
are equipped. The difficulty of getting the 
necessary training in London is, from the cir- 
cumstances I have pointed out, not small, A 
large number of our younger scientific men 
have, however, found the help in foreign uni- 
versities which their own metropolis at any 
rate is unable to give them. t I should 
like to see is that any B.Sc. who had succeeded 
in making some addition to the field of know- 
ledge should be able to offer his work as the 
ground on which he might claim to proceed to 
the D.Sc. This principle, it is true, has been 
so far acceded to, that original work may now 
be offered in lieu of some part of the examina- 
tion prescribed. But the change has produced 
little result at present, and for my own part I 
shall not be satisfied till examination in awarding 
the superior degree in science is wholly dis- 
carded and original work made compulsory. 
In my judgment the habit of acquiring know- 
ledge at second-hand is beyond a certain point 
positively mischievous. Instead of encouraging 
“true mental training, which can only arise 
from thorough and exhaustive study” it ap- 
pears to me that the perpetual atmosphere of 
examinations, which is as the breath of the 
nostrils in Burlington Gardens, is the most 
effectual means of suffocating it. 

I will not dwell on the extraordinary distri- 
bution of scientific knowledge into sixteen 
branches, under one or other of which the can- 
didate for the D.Sc. must present himself. It 
1s sufficient to say that in my own subject 
nothing is at present scneuieel but vegetable 
physiology on the one hand and systematic 
botany on the other. Comparative anatomy— 

at the moment the most fertile field of dis- 
covery in the study of vegetable organisms—is 
only admitted by the university on its animal 
side. Were practical teachers associated with 
the work of the university, a clean sweep would 





a be made of limitations so antiquated as 
these. 

The pith of the whole matter lies in this:— 
Examinations are only a means; to the Uni- 
versity of London as at present constituted 
they are « final aim. 

W. T. THISELTON DYER. 








**CUSTOM AND MYTH.” 
1, Marloes Road, W.: Jan. 5, 1885. 

Mr. Brown is justified, I think, in blaming 
me for calling the asparagus of the Ioxidae ‘an 
ancestral plant.” What I mean is this: in 
Australia, for example, or Africa, or America, 
we find that there are many stocks which are 
named after and venerate certain vegetables, 
and in Australia, at least, they count cousins 
with these herbs. In Attica we find many 
demes also named after vegetables, and it 
it appears to be thought probable that many of 
the demes were styled from the yévos previously 
settled there. If this be so, there must have 
been yévn named from plants, in Attica, as there 
are totem kindreds named from plants among 
rude races all over the world. But we know very 
little of the sacra of the yévn. We do not know 
that they venerated the plants from which, 
perhaps, they were at one time named. 
thought I had one example of a yévos revering 
& plant, namely, the Ioxidae. They were 
descended from Theseus, according to their 
belief, by his connection with Perigyne, daughter 
of Sinnis. Neither man nor woman of the 
stock would burn, but, on the other hand, 
honoured and revered, the asparagus, and oroBf, 
“a shrubby plant,” says the dictionary. 
They explained this custom by a myth, alleg- 
ing that their ancestress had prayed to and 
been favoured by asparagus (Plutarch Theseus, 
vii.). Certainly, to oy the asparagus “ an 
ancestral plant”’ was to substitute my inference 
for Plutarch’s facts. But my inference still 
seems to be a plausible explanation of what will 
be admitted to be a curious thing, that a yévos, 
claiming descent from Athenian Theseus, ‘‘ held 
in. honour and worship” a plant, just as if they 
had been totemists. But, it may be answered 
to me, that the Bruces do not eat, but worship 
and honour, aspider. Certainly I do not claim 
the Bruces as totemists, though I wish we had 
some evidence for a Spider totem kin in pre- 
Christian Scotland. I make my adversaries a 
present of the Bruce business, which seems a 
very good parallel to the asparagus of the 
Toxidae. Perhaps they will find, if they look, 
that I mention Aryan totems as things but 
dimly indicated, though the convergence of the 
hints of totemistic practices towards one point, 
to which exogamy and traditions also tend, 
seems not without importance. By the way, 
the “bright” bear must surely have been 
the white or Polar bear. There is nothing very 
‘‘ bright ” about the brown bear, but the Polar 
bear deserves the name. Perhaps our Aryan 
ancestors came from the Arctic Circle, where 
bears are bright, or, at least, white. 

A. LANG, 








** BEZONIAN.” 


Cambridge: Jan. 3, 1885. 

This Shaksperian word has been discussed 
by Dyce, Staunton, and others. I am princi- 
pally concerned with its etymology. 

Dyce speaks of the word as being “‘ of Italian 
origin”’; but I shall show that he is wrong, for 
the word is certainly French. Staunton says, 
“‘a term of contempt derived, it is thought, 
from the Italian bisogno, which Cotgrave ex- 
plains ‘a filthie knave or clowne, rascall, 
bisonian, base-humoured scoundrell.’”? But the 
word which Cotgrave thus explains is not the 
Italian bisogno, but the French bisongne. Dyce 
concludes that, because of its (assumed) Italian 
origin, it properly means a needy fellow, a 


I Moubray. 


be . This is the right sense, certainly, but 
it aol prove an Italian origin. ‘ 

None of the writers really explain the form 
of the word ; they throw no light on the suffix 
-ian; yet this is just the very thing that settles 
the matter. This suffix is due, in fact, to the 
suffix of the French present participle. The 
original French is besognant, which Cotgrave 
duly cites, and explains by ‘“‘ working, labour- 
ing, travelling, busying himself’; but he 
omits to tell us that the original sense of 
besogner was ‘‘to be in need.” This omission 
is easily supplied by examples to be found in 
Littré, Burguy, Bartsch, &c. Combining all 
our information, we shall find that the form 
is French, that it is a present participle, 
and that the literal sense is ‘“‘a begging 
man, a beggar.” As used in Shakspere, 
it may be exactly rendered by the equivalent 
modern English slang phrase ‘“ you beggar.” 
The present note was suggested by my finding 
the word in actual use in Anglo-French. I 
may again remark, seventeen, that Anglo- 
French abounds with illustrations of English 
which have not by any means been fully sifted. 

In the Testamenta Eboracensia, i. 159, is an 
undated will (about A.D. 1391) of William 
The testator wills that his funeral 
shall be conduced at a small expense, “‘ saunz 
ascun maunyori ou assemble, ou ascun autre 
vaynglory,” in order that the money thus saved 
-_ be given to the poor for the good of his 
soul; or, as he expresses it, “‘issint qe mez 
bienz a dispender sur tiel vaynglori povunt 
estre dones as pours besoignantz pour mon 
aulme,” 

The French word is not borrowed from Italian, 
but is only cognate with it, and from the same 
source. As to this source, which is Teutonic, 
see Diez, s.v., sogna, and the English essoin in 
the Supplement to the second edition of my 
Dictionary. Littré discusses the prefix be-, but 
does not convince me; the more likely explana- 
tion is that it is the Old High Senuen bi 
(German bei), WALTER W. SKEAT. 








‘‘ AUREUS DE UNIVERSO.” 

St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge: Dec. 28, 1884. 

Will you allow me to appeal to the wide 
circle of your readers for information which I 
have not as yet been able to find ? 

Caxton, when continuing Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon, apologises for his work, and says he 
can get no books of authority from which to 
draw, only one named Fasciculus Temporum, 
and another called Aureus de wniverso. The 
former is well enough known, but for the latter 
I have, as yet, sought in vain. Caxton’s con- 
tinuation embraces English and French history 
between 1358 and 1460. It seems to me that 
Aureus probably means Liber aureus, but of 
this I am not sure. Doubtless it was some 
early printed book. 

There is a note in Dibdin’s edition of Ames’s 
Typographical antiquities which states that by 
Aureus is meant Petrus Aureolus, but anyone who 
looks at the writings of that author will see 
that he could not be Caxton’s authority on the 
history of England and France. 

J. Rawson Lumpy. 








VALERIUS FLACCUS, 
Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock : Jan. 3, 1885. 
In this day’s ACADEMY Mr. Whitley Stokes 

cites some words of the Book of Armagh, com- 
prising the following :— 
* astriferas non iaduxecat bosferus (/eg. Hesperu-) 

umbras. ’’ 
These words seem to him to be founded on 
those of Valerius Flaccus (vi. 752) :— 
«* Nox simul astriferas profert mortalibus umbras.”’ 
The similarity does not appear to me sufficient 





to justify his inference, 
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As to “‘ astriferas,” Statius (Theb. viii. 82, 83) 
has this sentence :— 
‘‘ Non fortius aethera voltu 
Torquet, et astriferos inclinat Jupiter axes.”’ 
As to “‘ induxerat [not ‘ ome ng ””] umbras,” 
Horace (Sat. I., v. 9) this (thought by 
Orelli to be, perhaps, taken from Ennius) :— 
‘“‘ Jam nox inducere terris 
Umbras, et coelo diffundere signa parabat.”’ 
J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Jan. 12,8p.m. Inventors’ Institute. 
8 p.m. poakety of Arts: Cantor Lecture, *‘ Cli- 
mate, and its Relation to Health,” by Dr. G. V. 


Poore. 
8p.m. Royal Acad : “Velasquez and the 
Spankinichel” by Poot y, E. Hodgson. 
8p.m. Aristotelian : “ Lucilius Vanini : his Life 
and Philosophy,” by Miss C. E. Plumptre. 
TUESDAY, Jan. 13,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘“‘ Colonial 
Animals,” by Prof. M 


rof. y. 
8p.m. Biblical Archaeology : ‘The Babylonian 
Kings of the Mythical Period,” by Mr.T. G. ches 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: President’s Inaugural 
Address, by Sir F. Bramwell. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: ‘“ Account 
of a Collection of Human Skulls from Jervis Island,” 
by Mr. Oldfield Thomas; ‘** Notes on some Tribes 

ot New South Wales,’ by Mr. A. L. P. Cameron. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 14,8 p.m. Geological: **The Meta- 
morphism of Dolerite into Hornblende-Schist,” by 
Mr. J. J. H. Teall; **Sketch of the Geolo 
A Capt. F. W. Hutton; “The Drift 
wyn Bay,” by Mr. T. Mellard Reade. 
Society of Arts: ‘‘The Employment of 
eee orkshops,”’ 


a ell. 
8 p.m. croscopical : “* Notes on the Life His- 
tory of some of the little-known Tyroglyphidae,” 
by Mr. A. D. Michael; ‘‘A New Species of Acineta,”’ 
by Mr. C. Thomas. 
THURSDAY, Jan. 15, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
New Chemistry,” by Prof. Dewar. 

4.30p.m. Royal am. 

8 p.m. Linnean: On Plants collected by J h 
Thomson in the Mountains of East Equato 
Africa,” by Sir J. D. Hooker and Prof. Oliver; 

M ” by Mr. J. G. er; 
ds of by Mr. H. N. Ridley; 


—— of 


rehi Madagascar, 
*“ Japanese a by Mr. D. 


a. 
8 p.m. : “ Difficulties in Writing 
Oriental History,’ by Major-Gen. Goldsmid. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: *“ Rubens and the 
Flemish School,” by Prof. J. E. Hod 


by lo gson. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: * Physiography,” by 
Mr. John Evans. 


8.30 p.m. Antiquaries : “ Two Heraldic Panels,” 
by Mr. J. C. Robinson; **Some Inscriptions from 
the Catacombs at Rome,” by. Mr. A. G. Hill. 

Fripay, Jan. 16,7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Bieotin ; “Secondary Batteries,” by Mr. F. Geere 
oward. 

8p.m. New Shakspere: “The Authorship of 
* Henry VIII.,’” by Mr. Robert Pople. 

» gpm Royal titution : ** Living Contagia,’”’ 
y . Tyndall, 
SATURDAY, Jan. 17,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Greek 
Sculpture,” by Dr. Waldstein. 


SCIENCE. 

Comparative Anatomy of the Vegetative Organs 
of the Phanerogams and Ferns. By Dr. A. 
de Bary. Translated and Annotated b 
F. O. Bower and D. H. Scott. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 


A rranstation of Prof. de Bary’s Vergleichende 
Anatomie was so obviously desirable in the 
very highest degree that it may be regarded 
as having come to us almost in the natural 
course of things, though none the less is it 
a matter of gratification that it has come. 
Difficulty might have been anticipated in 
finding translators specially qualified for the 
task—one which is in general so seldom 
rewarded with due appreciation, and in this 
particular case so likely to offer subject for 
criticism. That Mr. Bower, in whose hands 
original anatomical research has been so fruit- 
ful, should have laid aside from it the time 
and labour for a share in this work may be 
explained largely by the enthusiasm with 
which Prof. de Bary inspires his pupils, and 
by the fact that he is one of the few in this 











country to whom the wealth of the original | 





was familiar. Much more than a mere 
translation was necessary, since suitable 
English equivalents for many German ana- 
tomical terms did not exist to the translator’s 
hands. These had to be ‘“‘invented”; and 
undoubtedly this part of the work must have 
been of more anxious consideration than any 
other. From another point of view, however, 
the book is peculiarly adapted for translation, 
dealing as it does in general with well-ascer- 
tained facts—a state of things unshaken by 
controversy, and to be affected by the progress 
of science more in bulk than in arrangement. 
For this reason the delay that has taken place 
in its production here matters little, so far as 
it has reference to current literature. 

A review of the original at the time of its 
publication in 1877 appeared in the pages of 
the Acapemy, and, therefore, the present 
notice may be confined to the translation, and 


i | to an estimation of the place it will occupy in 


our scientific literature. Just as the transla- 
tion of Sachs’ Lehrbuch marked an era in the 
teaching of botany in this country, so I 
venture to think this book will mark another 
in the progress of those taught by the former. 
In the earlier days botanical text-books were 
plentiful enough, but they were mostly 
designed for the purpose of enabling students 
of medicine to acquire the small and necessary 
knowledge of the subject demanded of them 
by their examiners. He who penetrated 
beyond this found storehouses of information 
on classification, external morphology, and 
the like ; but for histology and physiology a 
number of statements, sometimes conflicting, 
often unintelligible, fearful and wonderful in 
arrangement, and for the most part fit only 
for the flames. The ‘‘ happy British child” 
of the poet, if he intended to become a 
botanist, was driven to other tongues, when 
warned in time to save himself the trouble of 
having to unlearn and lament in after years. 
The few distinguished plant anatomists of the 
generations preceding the present younger 
one were mostly “ self-made.” 

Of recent years there has been all round 
an increased attention to vegetable histology, 
embryology, and physielogy throughout the 
country; and notably at South Kensington, 
Cambridge, and Edinburgh, botanical schools 
have arisen in which the value of these 
branches of botany has been recognised to 
the full. Perhaps in certain quarters this 


Y {new movement has been advanced to the 


undue exclusion of systematic botany, and it 
is possible that the eminent position held by 
our countrymen in this department may be in 
this way endangered for a time. Anyhow, no 
one can dispute that such a training in mor- 
phology as is now to be had without leaving 
this country is by far a better education for 
systematic work than the old somewhat 
superficial and uninviting practices. The 
danger lies in the seductiveness of the mor- 
phological studies. To a very enthusiastic 
class of workers the present volume contains 
a useful warning :— 


“It was more the object of this work to put 
that stage of development which is called 
mature to the fore, since the present over- 
ruling preference for the earlier stages has 
often brought it about that in the ‘ voir venir’ 
the things themselves, which are to be pro- 
duced, are neglected.” 


To the class, already numerous, and always 





increasing, who have in recent years received 
preparation for the work of independent re- 
search, the translation of the Vergleichende 
Anatomie will prove a very great boon, while 
of not less service to the older generation, 
many members of which have been disabled 
from reading the original. It is purely and 
simply a book for workers—at once a digest 
of a vast mass of material admirably arranged 
and set forth, and a guide through difficulties. 
No doubt, it will be treated also as a mine by 
the writers of simpler text-books, and since 
these must go to authority for many of their 
facts, the translation may be welcomed both 
by such writers and their expectant readers. 

On the execution of the translation Messrs. 
Bower and Scott are to be unreservedly con- 
gratulated. It not only follows the original 
with fidelity, but it is lucidly and concisely 
written, and free from the faults of style so 
common to translations from German. Per- 
haps the section relating to the disposition of 
vascular bundles is the best of all, though it 
is precisely here that trouble must have oc- 
curred. As to the new terms provided, the 
best testimony I can bear is in the confession 
that numbers of them, at first reading, escaped 
me as new—some from their natural likeness 
to the originals, other from their manifestly 
fitting character. There may be some hesita- 
tion in accepting one or two of them, but, 
failing readiness to suggest better, silence will 
be most becoming. 

It is to be hoped that one of the first effects 
of the book will be the doing away with 
certain archaic terms which still linger in use. 
These undoubtedly served well enough when 
education in the minute anatomy of plants 
finished with the inculcation of the striking 
fact, that ‘plants consist of two kinds of 
cells—some long, the others more or less 
round or square.” With possession of un- 
doubtedly the best text-book of the subject 
(which, I should say, is worthily “got up” 
in its English form by the Clarendon Press) 
one may safely indulge in hopeful anticipations 
as to the future of anatomical studies in this 
country. Eager students are not wanting and 
their studies have already been fruitful of 
result. Botany does not lag behind in the 
great advance of biological science that is 
taking place in our midst. 

Grorce Murray. 








FROHNER'S“ KRITISCHE ANALEKTEN.” 


AmonG the most important contributions to the 
criticism of Latin and Greek authors that have 
appeared of late may be ranked the Kritische 
Analekten of W. Frohner, in the supplementary 
volume of Philologus for the present year. The 
writer has combined archaeological research 
with philological dexterity in a very masterly 
and (what is not usual) very interesting way. 
In ninety-five pages Fréhner discusses and 
corrects a large number of cruces in the less 
known classical authors, as well as various 
obscure points in Greek and Latin epigraphy. 
Among the more interesting authors reviewed 
may be mentioned Fronto (pp. 49—52), the 
Historia Augusta (pp. 29, 30), Pliny the Elder 
(15—20), Statius, Valerius Flaccus, Tertullian, 
the Anthologia Graeca, the Anthologia Latina, 
Kaibel’s Collection of Greek Inscriptions, <e. 
Though small in compass, the little volume is 
worthy of the most careful and even repeated 
study. In many cases its author has had access 
to sources not available to others, and, through- 
out, research, in the best sense of the term, 
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advances pari u with memory and philo- 


logical acumen. It is difficult, where so much is 


, to i rticular points which seem 
Be tle Secontvosertitly passages that have 
been much fought over. One or two, however, 
may be mentioned. The palimpsest of Fronto 
(p. 28, Naber) has these words: ‘‘Jouem 
patrem ferunt cum res humanas a primordio 
conderet, aenum in medium uno ictu percussum 
in duas partis undique paris diffidisse.” Frohner 
reads ouum, and explains ia = world-egg of 
the hic cosmogony. y ingenious is 
his Pas oabwn of Ths well-kenwes difficulty in 
Mart. v. 12:— 

“« Uno cum digito uel hoc vel illo 
Portet Stella meus decem puellas.”’ 


Martial is there comparing an acrobat, who 
supports seven or eight boys on his shoulders, 
with his rich patron Stella, who carries about 
on any single finger ten girls. Why girls? 
Frohner, in opposition to Mr. King, ingeniously 
— lains of ~ a a a ¢ _ 
e gems ; but the passages of Theo us 
and Pliny quoted to cooen Gi fame value 
quite bepentl the particular application. One 
of the happiest specimens of Frohner’s learning 
is the discussion on the Gnostic inscriptions, 
pp. 42-44, which may, we think, be henceforth 
— as quite cleared up. The criticism of 
ahrens and Lucian Miiller is severe, but (at 
least, in the passages of Luxorius under dis- 
cussion) deserved. Has Frohner noticed the 
single lines quoted from Luxorius in a Phillip 
Glossary discovered by me and published in the 
Journal of Philology (viii. p. 122), and from that 
by Bahrens in vol. iv. of his Poetae Latini 
Minores, p. 440? I observe that in one of the 
emendations of the Christian poem directed 
against the revivers of pagan ceremonies in the 
fourth century A.D., I have anticipated by six- 
teen years Frohner in reading /factos for facto. 
The Greck inscription, No. 260 in Kaibel, has 
turned up at Marseilles (Fréhner, p. 23); from 
this it would seem that we must read in the 
second distich 
& 7d mply év XadvBois, viv 8 els "Axépovra podoica, 
"Eorepduav tay ply vundidiwy Barduwy. 


But this is only one of a ae many corrections 
which will have to be made in that interesting 
volume. R, ELLIs. 








OBITUARY. 


In many of the scientific circles of London 
the well-known form and genial presence of 
Mr, Alfred Tylor, who died on Decem- 
ber 31, will be much missed. During the 
last thirty years he had contributed numerous 
papers to various scientific journals—especially 
to the Philosophical Magazine, the Geological 
Magazine, the Journal of the Geological Society 
and that of the Anthropological Institute. 
Among his principal papers are those relating 
to the flint-implement-bearing gravels of the 
Valley of the Somme, and to other quaternary 
deposits. It was he who first suggested the 
recognition of a ‘‘ pluvial period” as necessary 
to explain some of the phenomena which perplex 
the student of pleistocene geology. Mr. Tylor, 
at the time of his death, was a member of the 
Council of the Anthropological Institute, and 
had contributed to that body several papers, 
including one ‘‘On the Origin of Numerals.” 
His latest writings dealt with the subjects of 
Roman London and primitive metallurgy. Mr. 
Tylor died in the sixty-first year of his age, and 
his remains were interred last Tuesday in the 
Friends’ Cemetery at Reigate. 


WE also note with regret the death of Mr. 
Alexander Murray, formerly director of the 
Geological Survey of Newfoundland, and author 
of a treatise on the geology of that island. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘* THE EMPIRE OF THE HITTITES.’ 
Preston Rectory, Wellington, Salop: Jan. 5, 1885. 
If Mr. Tyler and others interested in the 
Hittite question will carefully examine under 
@ lens the two heads of the animal on the boss 
of Tarkondémos (Tarriktimme), I think they 
will hesitate before ag omy the head to 
be that of a goat. e figure at the back of 
the king in the seal-impression before me is 
more clearly delineated than that which is 
opposite to his face; but both figures must 
stand for the head of one and the same animal. 
Dr. Mordmann first of all decided for a goat’s 
head, subsequently he thought the character 
stood for that of a horse. Mr. Sayce once 
thought it was a horse’s head, now I believe 
he decides for the goat. Mr. Ball (AcapEmy, 
December 27) interprets, rightly I think, the 
symbol to be a horse’s head. Mr. Tyler 
(AcADEMY, January 3) objects to the horse on 
account of the beard, onl pronounces in con- 
sequence in favour of the goat. But, is this 
appendage the beard of the animal? Tom 
eye it is extremely unlike a goat’s beard, whi 
is more or less pendent, while the appendage 
in question represents a stiff, semi-q gular 
y, with a bifid apex, attached at its base to 
the animal’s cheek, and issuing from it at right 
angles. Itis easier to say what the appenda, 
is not than what it is. It seems to me to - 
part of a bridle or head-gear of a horse. The 
whole contour of the head I take to be a very 
fair representation of the head of a horse. The 
straight, elongated bony head, the large full 
eye, the prominent forehead, the well-marked 
cheek-bone, and the small pointed erect ears, 
are all well delineated in the head at the back 
of the king. The engraver has carried the 
outer line of the ears down to the forehead in 
front of the eye, with a projection which, 
eg may be intended for the fore-lock. 
he Hittites were a horse-loving people. Prof. 
Sayce r- sow that the country of Ermé, over 
which Tarkondémos ruled, is in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cilician range of mountains, called 
Arima by the classical geographers, near the 
river ykadnos, a district which, I may men- 
tion, was celebrated for its breed of horses. 
According to Herodotus (iii. 90), the Cilicians 
once used to pay a tribute of 360 white horses 
to Darius every year. It is possible that in the 
name of Tarri e or Tarkutimme there may 
be something involving the idea of horse- 
breaking or superiority in horses, as in the 
Greek inxé3quos applied by Homer to a Trojan, 
and imroxparéw; but this is pure conjecture. 
W. Hoventon, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


number of the (Geological 
Magazine Dr. H. Woodward publishes an in- 
teresting article on the gigantic dinosaurs 
which have been well-known for the last sixty 
years under the name of Iguanodon. After 
sketching the history of our knowledge of these 
fossils, he enlarges on the remarkable discoveries 
of iguanodon remains at the Bernissart colliery, 
between Mons and Tournai in Belgium. From 
some Wealden deposits, curiously occupying an 
old depression in the coal-measures, there was 
obtained a few years ago an extraordinary 
assemblage of fossils, including more than 
twenty specimens of iguanodon. From this 
— two — skeletons have been skil- 
ully pre y M. De Pauw, and are now 
cukibhod ina huge glass-case erected in the 
courtyard of the Natural History Museum at 
Brussels. One of these specimens belongs to a 
new species, to which M. Boulenger, now of the 
British Museum, gave the name of Jguanodon 
Bernissartensis, while the other is referred to 
the old species J, Mantelli. These remains are 


In the Jan 





being carefully studied and described by M. L. 
Dollo, of the Brussels Museum, and have 
already thrown much light on the structure of 
the dinosaurian skeleton. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


M. TERRIEN DE LA CoUPERIE has completed 
his investigation into the history of the ab- 
original tribes of China, and in the course of 
his studies has made some most important 
discoveries with reference to the ethnology and 
philology of Eastern Asia. He has succeeded 
in tracing many of the non-Chinese tribes from 
their earlier homes in Central and Eastern 
China to their present locations on the borders 
of Burmah. Careful research has enabled him 
to confirm by linguistic proofs those conclusions 
at — he, - ye first ys arrived by 

ering up the en indications con- 
come pay he (ten mee 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Puttotocicat Socrety.—(Friday, Dec. 19, 1884.) 


Pror. Sxzat, President, in the Chair.—Mr. James 
read a paper on the phonetic theory of 

verse. He considered that to analyse English 
verse on a phonetic basis necessitated a departure 
from the conventional prosody at several points. 
The current orthography must for this J apes be 
replaced by a phonetic notation, providing signs 
for all the significant sounds, as well as for at 
least three degrees of stress and five of length. 
The pronunciation to be examined would be that 
ted naturally with the meaning, and not 

that of ‘‘ Routine-scansion,’’ é.¢., the well-known 
artificial mode of reading, in which mechan- 
ical patterns in length and stress were sub- 
stituted for the complicated, irregular ones of 
natural . The common misapplication of 
the terms ‘‘ iamb,”’ ‘‘ trochee,’’ &c., to relations of 
stress instead of to relations of quantity, would be 
given up, as it confused both the theory of 
ancient and of modern verse, and deprived us of 
suitable names for quantitative metres. The 
division of verse into feet by means of a verticul 
stroke, had, as usually employed, no bearing on 
quantity or stress and depended on no intelligible 
principle. The proposal now made was to begin 
the foot always with the strong syllable, in har- 
mony with the prose notation adopted by Mr. 
Sweet and M. Paul Pierson. A weak initial 
syllable would be put before the stroke and called 
an ‘‘ anacrusis,’’ e foot then became identical 
with the ‘‘ stress-group.’”’ The so-called ‘‘ ascend- 
ing’? and ‘‘descending’’ metres were due to a 
misunderstanding of the distinction between the 
foot and the phrase; a weak syllable might begin 
a phrase, but could not be a foot. The 
ractice of Messrs. Melville Bell, Sweet, 
vans, and Pierson in marking various degrees 
of stress in front of the syllable and not 
within it, was defended on the ground that 
the syllable as a unit of stress was indivisible. 
The structure of verse, discerned as such by the 
ear, depended on equality or proportion of time, 
marked off by pauses or by variations of stress. 
Time or quantity might be perceived in (1) sen- 
tences, 3) lines, (3) feet, or (4) syllables. The 
faintest approach to verse was found when suc- 
cessive sentences were of proportional length, as 
in verses and responses of a liturgy. Verse proper 
began when design in the length of lines was per- 
ceptible by the ear. The phonetic line was iden- 
tical with the “‘ breath-group,’’ or with a constant 
fraction of the same. A her of verse 
arose from the division of the line into feet (stress- 
groups) of proportional length. This was the 
meaning of ‘‘rhythm.” But the highest type of 
verse was caused by the division of the stress- 
group into pulses of equal length. The time 
occupied by a syllable might be a fraction or 
a multiple of the pulse. This was the meaning 
of ‘“metre.”” It required some proportion of 
length to exist between successive syllables. Even 
this condition was sometimes realised in English 
verse, as shown by the fact that certain lines, 
though containing two syllables to the foot, 
sounded in ternary metre; while others, containing 
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three syllables to the foot, had a binary effect. 
Con , therefore, to former opinions, quantity 
in English did not depend solely on stress; and 
many metrical designs, though possible in the 
middle of a line, were impossible at the end. 
Variations of ‘‘metre’”? were produced (1) by 
altering the division and coalescence of pulses; 
(2) by altering the number of pulses into which 
the stress-group was divided (substitution of 
triplets); and (3) by joining the end of one foot 
to the beginning of the next under one syllable 
(syncopation). Variations of ‘‘rhythm’’ were 
produced (1) by altering the phrasing from 
‘* basic’’ to anacrusic; (2) by altering the position 
of the caesura; (3) by altering the length of line ; 
(4) by altering the number of stress-groups into 
which lines of the same length were divided; 
and (5) by the discord of rhythms (syncopation). 
Notice had also to be taken of varieties of speed. 
Many , em irregularities could, by these pro- 
cesses, be brought under rule. The usual state- 
ment that stress was indifferent in ancient prosody 
and quantity indifferent in modern was mislead- 
ing. Stress recurring at irregular intervals of time 
would not give the sensation of equal feet. Butin 
classical metre the ictus was probably artificial, 
displacing the natural prose stress, which latter 
did not er to influence quantity. In English 
verse much variation of rhythm, metre, and speed 
was tolerated. Many compositions had only pecu- 
liarities of quality, such as alliteration (to mark the 
beginnings of stress-groups) and rime (to mark 
‘the ends of lines), but no regularity of length 
either in syllables, feet, lines, or sentences. This 
ambiguous species, between verse and prose, might 
be called Recitative, following a suggestion made 
by Mr. R. H. Hutton. Below this, again, was 
mere orthographic verse, which might depend on 
the number of syllables or of stress-groups. 
Neither of these conditions would suffice to give 
equality of length. This irregular composition 
was probably due to the imitation of older writers, 
whose works might have been rhythmical and 
metrical as pronounced two or three hundred 
years ago, and had only lost their quantitative 
form through the transformations of the spoken 
language since their time. Much so-called verse 
in French was of this disintegrated and archuistic 
type. What was called prose-poetry would differ 
from Few only as regards meaning, or also as 
regards style (diction, grammar), but not as regards 
phonetic form (quality, quantity, stress). In 
conclusion, it was suggested that no systems of 
theory were likely to influence the practice of 
versifiers ; and that the only useful application of 
the science was to provide a simple literary nota- 
tion for all the kinds of phonetic material em- 
ployed in prosody. 

Geotocists Association.—(Friday, Jan. 2.) 
Dr. Henry Hicks, the President, read a paper 
**On some Recent Views concerning the Geology 
of the North-west Highlands.’”’ He stated that 
as the Proceedings of the Association contained 
several papers dealing with the controversy con- 
cerning the rocks of the North-west Highlands of 
Scotland, he thought it advisable to call the atten- 
tion of the members to views contained in an im- 
—— article published in Nature, November 13, 

y the Director-General of the Geological Survey ; 
and in a “‘ Report on the Geology of the North- 
west of Sutherland,’’ by Messrs. Peach and Horne, 
in the same number, which cannot fail either to 
change entirely the future character of the con- 
troversy, or bring it rapidly to a satisfactory issue. 
Because of the positions held by the chief dis- 
putants on the one side, the controversy had 
assumed, to a great extent, the appearance of 
being one between official surveyors and some 
amateurs who had been led to study the questions 
involved in it. The well-known and widely- 
accepted views, first put forward by Sir R. Mur- 
chison, that there were clear evidences in the 
North-west of Scotland of a ‘‘ regular conformable 
passage from fossiliferous Silurian quartzites, shales, 
and limestones upwards into crystalline schists, 
which were supposed to be metamorphosed Silurian 
sediments,’’ were fully adopted by the official sur- 
veyors, including Sir A. G. Ramsay and Prof. 
Geikie, and also by the late Prof. Harkness and 
others, who had examined the areas. Prof. Nicol, 
of Aberdeen, however, for many years stoutly 





contested Sir R. Murchison’s views, and maintained | 


that they were based on erroneous observations. 
Unfortunately his views did not meet with much 
approval at the time. ay year 1878 Dr. Hicksre- 
opened the controversy by calling attention to some 
sections examined by him in Ross-shire, which he 
maintained did not bear out the views of Sir R. 
Murchison. -He also suggested a modified inter- 
pretation of the yiews of Prof. Nicol. Since then 
different areas in Ross and Sutherland have been 
examined by Mr. Hudleston, Prof. Bonney, Dr. 
Callaway, Prof. Lapworth, and Prof. Blake; and 
their conclusions showed that, though slight differ- 
ences of opinion prevailed on some points, yet 
with regard to the main questions all were agreed 
as to there being no evidence in the areas ex- 
amined by them to support the Murchisonian 
views of a conformable upward succession. Many 
other facts also of great importance were brought 
out in these enquiries. Dr. Hicks expressed 
gratification at the candid manner in which the 
whole question had been dealt with by the director- 
gen and the surveyors in their recent report, 
and at their readiness in acknowledging that, after 
due examination in the course of surveying and 
mapping parts of the areas referred to, they had 
found the ‘‘evidence altogether overwhelming 
against the upward succession which Murchison 
believed to exist.”’ 
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GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, Kveryone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit, Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO, KEES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








SIXTEENTH EXHIBITION OF WORKS 
BY THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

(First Notice.) 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS, 


THE present exhibition contains no works by a 
fourteenth century Sienese artist. The cata- 
logue does indeed assign an ‘* Assumption” 
(251) to Duccio, but the picture is by some 
mediocre fifteenth century painter of the school. 
The little ‘‘ Madonna” (210) on a gold ground 
is possibly a genuine work of Matteo da Siena, 
the hair of the virgin being treated in his style. 
School pictures of the same period are the 
‘* Madonna with Angels” (232) and the interest- 
ing fresco of 8. Catherine of Siena enthroned 
(243) wrongly ascribed to Cosimo Roselli. The 
latter picture was clearly an altar-piece painted 
for the chapel of a convent of Dominican nuns, 
and it is much to be wished that its provenance 
should be put on record. 

The early Florentine school is likewise but 
poorly represented. Four works by followers of 
Giotto are hung, but none of them are im- 
portant. The little triptych of the “‘ Virgin and 
Child with Saints” (224) has a certain decorative 
effect. The ‘Virgin and Child with Angels” 
(226) is ascribed to Jacopo di Casentino for 
no good reason, while two ‘ Crucifixions ” 
(229, 234) are, equally without foundation, 
accredited to Cennino Cennini. All three works 
can only be accepted as productions of the 
early Florentine school. The ‘“ Allegory ” 
(254) ascribed to Signorelli, but certainly not b 
him, is more probably the work of Piero di 
Cosimo, recalling, as it does, not alone his 
manner of painting, but even more the peculiar 
class of subject he was fond of. The so-called 
‘* Procession ” (220) is the journey of the Three 
Kings. It contains elements reminiscent both 
of Gentile da Fabriano and Fra Angelico, and 
thus stands close to Benozzo Gozzoli. It can 
hardly be by him, at however early a period, 
and is, therefore, probably the work of an im- 
mediate pupil of his. The ‘‘ Madonna” (231) 
is a more learned, though less fresh, production 
by a pupil of the same master. The tempera 

inting of the ‘‘ Coronation of the Virgin” 

235), ascribed to Filippo Lippi, can be by no 
other hand than that of Botticelli. It was 





painted during the youthful period of the artist, 
and in the face of Christ hows him strongly 
under the influence of Filippo. The picture 
was originally the lunette of some large altar- 
, sept and may have been painted (though we * 
o not think so) in Lippi’s studio to surmount 
a central panel by the master himself. The 
circular ‘‘Madonna” (244) is a picture of 
Botticelli’s school, and possesses many attractive 
qualities, the sentiment of affection being 
sweetly expressed in the Virgin’s face. From 
the immediate neighbourhood of Botticelli 
come tbe set of pilaster panels of saints (255, 
256) ascribed to Filipino Lippi. Here, as in 
so many other instances, the chief value of the 
panels is lost, because no record is preserved as 
to the altar-piece of which they originally 
formed a . The ‘Story of Jupiter and 
Calisto” (212) is the front panel of a cassone, 
certainly not by Filippo Lippi, -but only a 
mediocre work of the school; its chief excel- 
lence is purely decorative. The little ‘‘En- 
tombment ” (217), ascribed to Andrea del 
Castagno, cannot be by him, for it shows the 
unmistakable traces of Botticelli’s influence. 
It is really a heavy work by a poor artist of 
the end of the fifteenth century. A larger 
‘*Entombment” (255), ascribed to Francesco 
Bianchi, is an anonymous picture by a weak 
Florentine of the period. To Raffaelino del 
Garbo, a name in this case used rather to 
denote the style and period than to indicate a 
definite craftsman, the lovely little tondo of the 
‘‘ Virgin and Saints” (203) is ascribed. It is a 
perfect gem of colour, and is full of the tender 
sentiment which the better artists of the period 
never failed to infuse into their pictures, how- 
ever small the scale; but I do not behold 
Raffaelino’s hand in it. Domenico Ghirlandajo 
is accredited with a half-figure of ‘‘S. George ” 
(208), which by rights belongs to one of his 
followers, perhaps Reoneast. The “Virgin and 
Child’ (225), called of Fra Bartolommeo, is the 
best of the Florentine pictures shown. It is 
graceful in composition, tender in sentiment, 
and very soft in tone. A close examination, 
however, throws doubts upon the immediate 
authorship of the Dominican, and we find our- 
selves led to think rather of his companion 
and fellow-worker Albertinelli, by whom I 
have little doubt the picture really was made. 
Four small panels (213), once forming parts of 
a predella, are ascribed to the same artist. 
Andrea del Sarto’s name is affixed in the 
catalogue to a small and beautiful ‘‘ Holy 
Family” (171). Certain parts of the picture, 
such as the head of the child, bear a strong 
resemblance to his authentic works, but the 
Virgin’s head differs from the usual canon of 
an artist who seldom varied from his habitual 
types. 

There is only one Umbrian picture-a 
“Madonna” (214)—ascribed to the school of 
Raphael. It does indeed contain certain 
Raphaelesque elements, but they are derived 
not from him directly, but from the sources 
whence those qualities came to him. The pic- 
ture is not of a high order of individual merit, 
but cannot fail to possess something, at any 
rate, of the sweetness which pervaded the 
Umbrian school. 

Passing to the north of Italy we are at once 
met by a really important work, the portrait 
inscribed, though not in contemporary charac- 
ters, ‘‘ Philippus Beroaldus” (209). It is a bust 
in profile, sharply outlined against a plain dark 
background. The face is modelled with much 
care by means of fine grey shadow, and resem- 
bles a low bas-relief. The hair is long and 
almost golden in colour, and is surmounted by 
a black cap. The finish of the whole is excel- 
lent, and the work is done in a style almost 
Flemish. Mr. Willett’s panels (236-241, 249- 
250) are further examples of the same series a8 
those shown last year. Together with many 
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more, they formed a frieze round the er 
part of the walls of a small room in the Gon- 
zaga Palace of San Martino, near Mantua. 
Each panel contains a bust portrait, usually in 
- profile, and treated with a kind of humour; 
the background of each is a barrel-vaulted 
archway. The general opinion seems to be that 
they were painted either by Borgognone him- 
self, or by some one very near him in point of 
style and date. Three anonymous pictures of 
the Milanese school remain to be noticed. The 
first is a ‘‘ Holy Family ” (173), given to Marco 
d’Oggione, but which it it is safer to leave 
anonymous. It has a look of flatness all over, 
as though the final glazings had never been 
applied, or had been flayed off by some cleaning 
process. The picture, nevertheless, has many 
good and pleasing qualities. The ‘‘ Madonna” 
(222) is a pleasant school-work of the same 
period. Bottinone (meaning Buttinone of Tre- 
viglio) is named as the painter of a very in- 
teresting and not unbeautiful ‘‘ Madonna with 
Angels” (228), on what authority we cannot 
say. The picture, especially in the face of the 
Virgin, contains decided Milanese elements, but 
certain of the angels recall Florentine types. 
Pieces of glass or crystal are let into the panel 
as ornaments here and there, in an old-fashioned 
way. The work is, in fact, what the Italians 
would call a pie, and was produced by a man of 
no originality, but capable of assimilating from 
others. In that second-hand way he made what 
is certainly a pretty picture. 

Another cassone panel, bearing representa- 
tions of the ‘‘ Triumphs of Love and Chastity” 
(218), is most unfortunately ascribed to that 
weak Giottist, Dello Delli. It is without ques- 
tion a Veronese picture, painted under the in- 
fluence of Vittore Pisano, as anyone may see 
who will compare a figure prominent in the 
foreground of this panel with that of “8S. 
George,” by Pisano, in the National Gallery. 

Francesco Francia, Lorenzo Costa’s follower 
and the first great painter of Bologna, is well 
represented by the fine and finely-preserved 
picture of “8. Roch” (176), bearing the 
authentic signature “Fracia Aurifaber meccccii.” 
The figure of the saint is painted with much 
care. There is a want of genuineness, or, at 
any rate, of spontaneity, about his expression, 
and the landscape kground is, as usual, 
hard and devoid of atmospheric effect ; never- 
theless, there is much sound work in this panel, 
and not a little promise of future development. 

The Paduans are represented by a poor 
“Crucifixion ’’ (223) of Mantegna’s school, and 
by an excellent half-figure, ‘“‘S. Catherine” 
(216), which is one of the most attractive pic- 
tures ever painted by Carlo Crivelli. The ex- 
pression of the countenance is full of deep feel- 
ing, the forms are remarkably graceful, and 
what colour there is, besides the gold, combines 
with it into a perfect harmony of low tones. The 
picture is a masterpiece, and is one of the most 
precious examples of religious art in England. 

We are thus led on by an easy sequence to 
the school of Murano, the parent school of 
Venice, to which Crivelli owed no small debt. 
One of its earliest important masters was 
Bartolommeo Vivarini. The ‘“‘Death of the 
Virgin ” (206) bears his signature and the date 
1480 upon a scroll. It was painted during the 
decay of the artist’s powers, and will not com- 
pare with his productions of only six years before. 
The Paduan element in it has been carried to 
an extreme, but with little real understanding 
of what it was that the best Paduan artists 
were striving for. A genuine and signed pic- 
ture by Giovanni Mansueti, a pupil of Bellini, 
whose works are seldom met with out of Venice, 
is the ‘Holy Family” (207). It is painted in 
4 soft and delicate manner, the influence of the 
master being especially visible in the old man’s 
head. The Virgin and Child are distinctly Man- 
tegnesque, A gray tone pervades the whole, and 





the tones of all the colours are low. Of other 
works of the same school, the ‘‘ Madonna with 
two Saints” (211) is ascribed to Girolamo da 
Santa Croce. The little panel is not by that 
painter, though it is clearly an early work by 
some pupil of Bellini’s closely allied to Cima. 
The faulty proportions of the figures and the 
design of the draperies, borrowed from various 
sources, betray an inexperienced hand. ‘‘ The 
Adoration of the Magi” (227) is not by 
Catena, but was painted by some Germanising 
Venetian of little importance in the early 
years of the sixteenth century. To about the 
same epoch belong two very interesting panels, 
the ‘‘ Fishermen at Evening” (205) and the 
‘* Battle Piece” (253). In the former the car 
of Diana is seen drawn across the water, while 
some fishermen are plying their craft in the 
shallow waters of the foreground. Here the 
influence of Giorgione is apparent. The colour- 
ing is very lovely, especially at the left end 
of the panel. A large representation of the 
‘Raising of Lazarus” (165) is a moderately 
good example of Bonifazio’s style. The influ- 
ence of Palma can be plainly traced in the head 
of Christ. Titian is accredited with a very 
beautiful ‘‘ Madonna” (158) belonging to the 
Marquis of Lothian. The Virgin’s face is not 
altogether satisfactory, but has probably suf- 
fered from repainting. The landscape back- 
ground, however, is of great beauty, quite in 
the manner of the great colourist. Two pic- 
tures are ascribed to Veronese, though not with 
equal probability. At a first glance we feel 
inclined to call ‘‘The Punishment of Actaeon” 
a work of Tintoret’s, but a closer examination 
shows that it can only have been painted by 
Veronese and under Tintoret’s influence. Gor- 
geous draperies and sumptuous architecture are 
the usual subjects of Veronese’s work, but here 
Lo such accessories are present. We are shown 
only a few nude female figures bathing. 
Actaeon in the background has a stag’s 
head in place of his own, and one of the 
nymphs attracts the attention of the dogs 
to the peculiar metamorphosis. The whole is 
a fine harmony of warm browns and sallow 
greens. The rapidly painted sky and trees 
perform their functions to perfection, whilst 
the almost mysterious play of light produces a 
pleasing effect of mystery. A moment’s in- 
spection of the ‘‘ City of Venice in adoration 
before the Madonna” (168) is enough to show 
that Veronese had no hand in the painting of 
it. The proportions of the figures are all wrong. 
The picture is clearly the work of a follower. 
The best of the Venetian paintings exhibited 
comes last in point of date. It is one of Fran- 
cesco Guardi’s most successful smaller works, 
and represents the Piazza Colleone on the 
occasion of some great ceremonial (154). The 
statue of Colleone is in the foreground on the 
right, behind it is the church of SS. John and 
Paul, and right opposite the spectator is the 
Scuola di San Marco, into which a procession 
of high ecclesiastical and civil functionaries is 
entering by an outside staircase up to the first 
floor. The piazza is filled with an animated 
crowd, easily and naturally rendered in the 
facile manner of the artist. 

There remains only one more Italian picture 
to be mentioned, the ‘“ Priest Singing” (180), 
The man is extraordinarily large and stout, 
and is depicted on a scale of more than life-size. 
His coarse face is painted with much power, 
and his huge enveloping red robes are massively 
rendered with heavy rich tones of colour and 
an imposing breadth of light and shade. His 
vellum music book is likewise skilfully handled, 
in a manner almost worthy of Rembrandt. 
The picture is, however, undoubtedly Italian, 
painted somewhere about the end of the six- 
teenth century, but by whom, and even in what 
school, I am as yet quite unable to pronounce, 

W. M. Conway. 





—————, 
GAINSBOROUGH AT THE GROSVENOR. 


THE Exhibition of Gainsborough’s pictures, 
following that of the work of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, naturally suggests a comparison between 
the two great English masters of the latter 
half of the last century. This has, however, 
been drawn too often to make the tempta- 
tion to draw it here irresistible. Indeed, 
perhaps the temptation is rather the other 
way. It would be pleasant for once to forget, if 
— that there was ever such a painter as Sir 
oshua, and to study and enjoy the character 
and charm of Gainsborough, without being dis- 
turbed by the shade of his great rival. But this 
is almost impossible; one is so absolutely the 
complement of the other, that like night and day, 
sun end moon, and almost, we might say, man 
and woman, their likeness and unlikeness, their 
distinctness and independence, form a bond 
which it is difficult to ignore. Strongly marked 
as their invidualiiies are, the two seem to make 
one whole, which represents fully and fairly the 
art and society of their age. 

No one who remembers the warm glow which 
was characteristic of the canvases which decor- 
ated the walls of the Grosvenor this time last 
year, can help being struck with the milder 
radiance which fills them to-day. The warmer 
creams and browns and reds which Sir Joshua 
deemed essential to the chromatic effect of a pic- 
ture have given place to grays and greens and 
blues, warmed with tender yellows and buffs 
to a colour-heat seldom exceeding that of 
those coronas which, like ghosts of rainbows, 
hang round the moon on warm misty nights, 
Although the epithet cold would be false and 
unfair to Gainsborough’s' colouring, he distri- 
buted his warmth so that the prevailing tone of 
his pictures is a tender opalescence. This is not 
only true generally but particularly. Though 
few artists have ever rendered the warm peue- 
trating glow of sunset with greater skill, the tone 
of such exquisite pictures as “The Harvest 
Waggon” and “The Cottage Door” is always 
subdued, and when he introduced a red coat, as 
in his naive portrait group of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Sandby, the colour is too strong to be 
thoroughly in harmony with its surroundings. 
The cheerfulness and freshness of this picture 
make it delightful; but if we seek in it for some 
passage Which is characteristic of Gainsborough s 
genius as a colourist, we must look at neither the 
red coat nor the greens and browns of the trees 
which balance it, but at the pearly combinations 
of pink and gray and blue in the lady’s fashion- 
able dress. We may, therefore, regard Gains- 
borough as the moon to Sir Joshua’s sun. 

By similar analogy, we may speak of Gains- 
borough’s art as feminine in comparison with the 
more masculine spirit of Sir Joshua; not that 
Gainsborough was effeminateany more than he was 
cold, but because his sympathy was ever towards 
the tender and gentle, rather than the robust and 
vigorous qualities of mankind. His ideal of a 
man was a gentleman, and his ideal of a gentle- 
man was a man who was gentle. His range of 
sympathy and perception was not so wide as that 
of Sir Joshua, who could seize the character of 
his sitter, and depict it without regard to his own 
personal standard. It is the “ disposition” rather 
than the character that Gainsborough sought to 
express, and this “ disposition” he made conform 
to his own notions of what a disposition should 
be. Cheerful, amiable, refined and inclined to 
be sentimental, perhaps, is the character of English 
society of his period, according to Gainsborough ; 
virtue rather than energy, intelligence rather than 
sagacity, good nature rather than wit, beam from 
his pleasant faces. He would expunge all traces 
of ill-temper from the face of a lady who from 
Mr. Stephens’ account would appear to have been 
a vixen, and had no horror of the lackadaisical, if 
one may judge from his portrait of one of his 
daughters. In his likeness of Sir John Skynner, 
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we see an active intellect rather than judicial 
power, and in his Dr. Johnson the features are soft- 
ened and paled down tillall the force and rugged- 
ness of the marvellous mask are lost. It is plain 
that Gainsborough had also predilections as to 
physical charms. Unconsciously no doubt his 

and had a bias to certain curves and even to 
certain features. A firmly marked and arched 
eyebrow, a nose somewhat a and aquiline, a 
mouth with thin upper and full under-lip, with 
the ends turned up and dimples in the corners, 
oval contours and speaking eyes, would evidently 
have been characteristics of his ideal woman if he 
had painted her. Many portrait painters seem 
to have such an ideal mould from which veracity 
plucks unwillingly the faces of his sitters. 

But, though such an exhibition as this tends to 
show with greater clearness than usual the 
personal limitations of a painter, it also exhibits 
the full area of his powers; and to this more 

leasant side of the subject it is time to turn. 

garded as a painter of portraits or of land- 
sapes he is one of the greatest and most original 
of the English school. The contemporary of 
Reynolds and Wilson, he kept clear of both, 
a became great by means of his fidelity to 
his innate genius. He isthe undoubted founder 
of the English school of landscape. While Wilson 
based his art on Claude and Italian scenery, 
Gainsborough found a more congenial source 
of inspiration in Dutch art and the scenery of 
England. In many charming little early works 
here, we may find traces of the study of Berchem 
(58) and Ruysdael (perhaps of ey | and 
Wilson (24), who was his senior; but all his 
later and greater works were his own, giving 
us glimpses of the scenery and climate of Eng- 
land such as no painter had ever given before. 
And they are all imbued with a spirit of romantic 
rusticity, a little sophisticated perhaps, but none 
the 1-ss English and his own, which was to live 
through Morland and Collins, and many others, 
down to the present time. In the grand massing 
of clouds and foliage, and in bold illumination—or, 
in other words, in scenic design—he was an origin- 
ator in whose steps both Constable and Turner 
may be said to have trod to some extent, while 
his sea-pieces, though they nay remind one of the 
Dutch school, show observation and inspiration 
of his own. In liquid silveriness both of water 
and air, the large “ View at the Mouth of the 
Thames,” lent by Sir R. P. Beauchamp, is a 
masterpiece ; and the light lap of the water in 
Mrs. Clarke Kennedy’s “Seaside Landscape” 
(137) is only one of the many merits of this 
charming composition. A third fine coast scene 
is that belonging to the Duke of Westminster 
(152). Although “The Harvest Waggon” (33), 
lent by Lord Tweedmouth, is said to have been 
Gainsborough’s favourite painting, and is en- 
livened by its admirable figures, it 1s surpassed in 
some Sm ities by the same owner’s “ Landscape, 
with Figures and Cattle,” which seems to us at once 
a reminiscence of Both, and a prophecy of Turner. 
Of the smill pieces of this class, Mr. RK. K. 
Hodgson’s “ River Scene with Cattle” (180) is 
the most solid and luminous. Part at least 
of this composition was repeated by Gains- 
borough in a picture exhibited at Burlington 
House last year or the year before. he 
motives of his landscapes were often repeated 
by Gainsborough. The grand “Cottage Door” 
belonging to the Duke of Westminster (98) 
is more or less like numbers 212, 192, and 
45. Altogether, perhaps, there has never before 
been such an opportunity of studying Gains- 
borough’s development as a landscape painter ; 
and it is a pity that there are none of his 
sketches here in pencil and chalk, which are 
inimitable in their way. 

Gainsborough’s love of nature extended itself 
to his portraits. | Their most essential character- 
istic is theirsimplicity. When he attempted to 
pose his figure, as in the portrait of Colonel 
St. Leger (23), lent by the Queen, he was not 





always successful. He preferred a naturally 
easy to an artificially dignified attitude, as we see 
in his portrait of Lord Mulgrave (181), lent by 
Mr. Bingham Mildmay ; and it was seldom that 
he was so successful in a dramatic pose as in his 
portrait of Garrick (7) now in the possession of 
the Town Council of Stratford-upon-Avon. But, 
on the other hand, with what instinctive pleasure 
he seized upon the graces of purely natural 
gesture, the charms of accidental grouping, too 
simple to be noticed as beautiful by the 
ordinary observer! With what an air of 
allantry “ Parson Bate” sets forth for a walk 
in the country with his stick and dog! This 
fine picture (171) belongs to Mr. J. Oxley Parker. 
As simply grouped are the painter’s two fine 
daughters (91) in a picture lent by Mr. S. Whit- 
bread, and the two figures in Lord Donnington’s 
icture of “The Countess of Sussex and Lady 
Sashes Yelverton,” in which we see the mother’s 
sweet face echoed in that of her daughter (35) ! 

Despite the absence of some famous pic- 
tures, it cannot be said that Gainsborough is 
not worthily represented here. In “The Blue 
Boy,” or that celebrated version of the subject 
which belongs to the Duke of Westminster 
(62), he is at his best. We see his charac- 
teristic colouring carried to perfection, and his 
natural sense of elegance and distinction stimu- 
lated to unusual excellence by rivalry with 
Vandyck. This picture would hold its own in a 
gallery of masterpieces of portraits gathered from 
all countries. His divination of what is gracious 
and exquisite in woman is shown in many 
pictures. For charm of colour and general sweet- 
ness nothing exceeds Mrs. Frances Susanna 
Bassett, born Cope, afterwards “Lady de Dun- 
stanville,” (59) which is lent by Mr. G. L. 
Basset, and “Lady Sheffield” (47) “Mr. 
Fitzherbert” (10) “Georgiana (the famous) 
Duchess of Devonshire” (145) “ Lady Margaret 
Lindsay ” (160) are a few of many portraits of 
beauties which charm by sweetness of “ disposi- 
tion” quite as much as by beauty or mere 
technical dexterity. Other ladies who have no 
supreme physical attraction, as the first “Coun- 
tess of Spencer” (168) and “ Mrs. Heberden,” 
(179) delight us scarcely less; and we are 
captivated even by such a plain old lady 
as “Mrs. Walker” (39). This power of in- 
teresting us in the personality of his sitters, a 
power possessed by Rembrandt perhaps more than 
any other artist, is shown in several portraits of 
men, and in none more than in Mr. J. W. Noble’s 
portrait of “William Jones” (111), a good- 
natured old gentleman of whom we dail like 
some more information than is given by the note 
in the catalogue. The fact that he was great 
uncle of the late Miss Warre, of Hestercombe 
Park, Taunton, scarcely satisfies the human 
sympathy excited by the kind old features. 

Not that we are not grateful to Mr. F. G. 


Stephens for the many interesting notes with 


which he has illustrated the catalogue. They 
will add much to the intelligent appreciation of 
the collection by the ordinary visitor, and if 
revised with the necessary care, will form a 
record of permanent value to the student. To 
the catalogue we must refer our readers for an 
account of Gainsborough’s transparencies, some 
beautiful specimens of which are exhibited by 
Mr. G. W. Reid, and for a record of the numerous 
beautiful and interesting pictures which we have 
not been able to include in the scope of the 
present article. 
Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 








THE CATON INSCRIPTION. 


Mr. Rosert Mowat, of Paris, the editor of 
the Bulletin épigraphique, has favoured us with 
what seems to be a plausible suggestion respect- 
ing the interpretation of the Roman inscription 
referred to in the following paragraph from 





—— 


Mr. W. Thompson Watkin’s Roman Lancashire, 
p. 182 :— 
**In 1802 there was found, after a high flood, in 
the bed of a little stream called the Artle Beck 
(which coming from the south falls into the river 
Lune), near Caton, about four miles east-north- 
east, in a straight line from Lancaster, a very fine 
milliarium of Hadrian. It is a cylindrical column 
about seven feet high, nearly four feet in circum. 
ference, and is now preserved in Mr. Gregson’s 
grounds at Caton. 

IMP « CAES 

TR* HADRIA 

AVG:P‘'M:‘T:P 

COS: III: P:P 

M.M°P°<Ill 


The only difficulty in this is in the last line, where 
the form before the M is puzzling. Were the 
stone similar to others of its class it should have 
here given us the Roman name of Lancaster.’’ 


Mr. Mowat assents to the remark contained 
in the last sentence of this quotation, observing 
that the distance of three Roman miles seems 
to be measured from the old wall at Lan- 
caster. His suggestion is that the reversed y 
stands for Castris (Kastris), ‘‘ from the camp.” 
We are unable to a in Mr. Mowat’s conclu- 
sion that the Roman station at Lancaster had 
no other name than Castra; but it is in every 
way likely that in its own immediate neigh- 
bourhood a Roman station or town would 
more frequently be mentioned under the desig- 
nation of Castra (or possibly Castrum) than 
under its proper name. That this was often the 
case appears evident from the fact that the 
Anglo-Saxons borrowed the word ‘‘ ceaster” to 
denote a Roman town ; and it is worth noting, 
as a possible relic of older usage, that both 
Eboracum and Deva are sometimes spoken of 
in the Saxon Chronicle simply as Ceaster, with- 
out the usual prefixes. Deva, indeed, still re- 
tains this shortened name in the form Chester. 
It does not appear that any exact precedent 
occurs for the use of the reversed ¥ as a symbol 
of castra; but it is in accordance with general 
epigraphic analogies, and yields in this instance 
so appropriate a sense that there seems to be 
strong ground for accepting the interpretation 
as correct. Mr. Mowat’s expansion and tran- 
slation of the whole inscription are as follows:— 
Imp(eratori) Caes(ari) Tr(aiano) Hadria(no 
Aug(usto), p(ontific’) maximo), t(ribunicia 
p(otestate), co(n)s(uli) tertium, p(atri) p(atriae). 
K(astris) m(illia) p(assuum) tria. ‘To the 
Emperor Caesar Trajan Hadrian Augustus, high 
pontiff, invested with the tribunicial power, 
consul for the third time, Father of the Coun- 
try. From the Camp, three miles.” Mr. 
Mowat observes that the titles here ascribed 
to the Emperor Hadrian refer the date of the 
inscription to the time comprised between the 
years 121 and 123 of our era. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘ THE LIFE OF HABLOT BROWNE.” 
Highgate: Jan. 7, 1885. 

My attention has been drawn to two letters 
referring to my Life of “‘Phiz,” the first of 
which purports to correct certain unimportant 
dates and statements in that work, and the 
second letter corrects the first. 

I have only to say that I obtained my infor- 
mation from the present head of the artist’s 
family and others (as fully explained in the 
Preface to the book), and this was printed only 
after his revision of the statements in type. 

D. C. THomson. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE excavations undertaken at Sunium by 
the German Archaeological Institute have been 
rewarded with results of considerable import- 
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ance. The ground-plan of the temple of 
Athene has been fully ascertained. It appears 
that the longer side of the building had thirteen 
columns, not twelve, as is indicated in the plan 
iven by Blouet in the Expédition de Morée. 

e frieze, portions of which had been dis- 
covered and copied by travellers at various 
times, has now, it is believed, been entirely 
recovered, though the sculptures are unfortu- 
nately not in a good state of preservation. It 
has also been ascertained t the marble 
temple, which dates from the Periclean age, 
was built over an earlier edifice of calcareous 
tufa, and followed the same general plan, 
though the older building was somewhat 

er. 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser of 
December 6 we learn that Mr. W. Hamilton 
Gibson, the well-known artist, has discovered 
at Sandy Hook, Conn., a painting which he 
confidently believes to be an original Claude 
Lorraine. The picture, which is on panel, was 
rendered wholly invisible by an accumulation 
of dirt and a thick coat of gummy varnish. 
The removal of this covering brought to view a 
landscape resembling in character the subjects 
of many of Claude’s well-known works, and 
including two pools of water, a stone bridge 
over a stream, @ view of distant mountains, and 
two figures—a shepherd in a blue blouse, and a 
woman with a red garment about her shoulders 
and a basket on her head. On the back of the 
panel was the signature ‘‘ Claud Lorrain,” with 
the monogram C.L. beneath. Mr. Gibson 
admits that the precise subject is not to be 
found in the Liber Veritatis ; but he maintains 
that the work presents marked resemblances to 
many of Claude’s unquestioned productions, 
and that its merits are such as to forbid its 
being ascribed to any inferior hand. If Mr. 
Gibson’s discovery should prove genuine, there 
can beno doubt of its extraordinary importance. 


THE édition de luxe of Romeo and Juliet, 
illustrated with photogravures from original 
drawings by Mr. Frank Dicksee, which was 
published in October last by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co., is already becoming scarce, and the 
publishers now give notice that in accordance 
with the right which they reserved to them- 
= they have increased the price from £3 10s. 

5 ds. 


THE forthcoming volumes of the ‘ Biblio- 
théque Internationale de l’Art” are Les Musées 
@ Allemagne, by M. Emile Michel; Ghiberti et 
son Ecole, by Mr. Charles Perkins ; and Histoire 
dela Miniature byzantine, by M. Kondakoff. 


THE Courrier del’ Art publishes a letter from 
M. J. A. Durighello relating to the discovery 
at Sidon of some prehistoric remains, including 
tight flint spear-heads and seven flint axes, 
with several skulls and fragments of bones. 


The objects were found at a depth of eleven 
metres, 


s Tue bound volume of Little Folks (Cassell) 
reached us too late to be noticed among “ Gift- 
Books” ; but it is fairly entitled to a mention 
here, if only because of the unusual excellence 
of the colour printing in the frontispiece. The 
other full-page illustrations in various tints 
are also creditable. But, of course, the chief 
attraction lies in the letterpress, which we have 
found to sw pply a fresh zest to youthful palates 
surfeited with richer luxuries. 








THE STAGE. 


It would be difficult to say anything novel about 
the single pantomime which draws London ; but it 
had better just be recorded that “ Whittington ” 
is the title and subject of Mr. Harris’s gigantic 
oe at Drury Lane, that Miss Fanny 

lie is its principal actress, Mr. Campbell and 
Mr. Nichols its principal actors, that a lady 


who goes by the name of nea shows herself a 


mistress 0 motion, and that many 
dancers—chil and grown women—add to the 
interest of the cle and to the organised bustle 


of the stage. “ Whittington,” whether we like it or 
no, is indeed a triumph for the whose 
lavish enterprise has established at the theatre a 
tradition of success. We have not ourselves seen 
the tomime, but this is how all the world 
peta it, 

InsTeEaD of seeing the 
went again the other evening to the nobler 
a of “ Hamlet.” In this performance at 
the Princess’s, the taste and the material wealth 
bestowed on the production would alone have 
ensured some measure of popularity ; but we 
prefer to find in the extremely able manner in 
which the piece is acted the real reason for its 
continued attractiveness. The performance was 
criticised in some detail in these columns soon 
after it was first given, and there is not very much 
to add to what was then said. It may, however, 
fairly be reported that the run of the piece has 
thus far aided instead of diminished the effec- 
tiveness of the performance. Mr. Wilson Barrett 
is even more satisfactory than when he— 
equipped by weeks of rehearsal, and, doubtless, 
_ of study—he first essayed the character of 

amlet. He now feels—and, perhaps, it is not 
too much to say that his performance shows— 
the advantage of contact with many successive 
audiences. Miss Eastlake has made yet more 
remarkable advance as Ophelia, for in her case 
there was greater room for progress. Even at 
the very first the lady had purged herself of 
mannerisms, which in her later performances of 
poetic melodrama had begun to beset her. She 
was pleasant in the earlier scenes ; touching in 
the mad scenes. But she has now gained in power, 
and, judging from the fashion in which sheenacted, 
the other evening, the most trying portions of a 
never very grateful part, Miss Eastlake must now 
find herself in the very fullest possession of her 
means. It is quite worth saying to those who 
have seen the Princess’s “ Hamlet” once, that, if 
they see it again, they will find it has gained 
in acceptableness. It is, as a whole, a performance 
for which the playgoer may be quad. 


tomime, we 








MUSIC. 
RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Cantate Domino and Deus Misereatur. By G. F. 
Cobb. (Novello.) The author not only gives 
us a setting of two canticles, but also an in- 
teresting Preface, in which he discusses the 
question of ‘‘ unison” writing in church com- 

osition. Itis quite evident from the tone of 

is remarks, and from the simple and tuneful 
character of his vocal music, that in publishing 
these pieces he hopes to contribute something 
that may be of practical use to the Church’s 
service of song. He wishes congregations to 
take a direct in choral worship, and, in 
the majority of cases, this can only be done 
satisfactorily by the adoption of unison form; for 
Mr. Cobb says ve: y ‘‘ the organisation of 
anything like satisfactory part-singing can only 
be undertaken in very exceptional cases,” The 
organ parts of the two canticles are written with 
taste and judgment. Of the two we prefer the 
second. Page 8 is very effective, but the second 
passage for ‘‘ boys” commences too much @ la 
Mendelssohn, In an Appendix Mr. Cobb gives 
some passages in four-part vocal harmony to 
be substituted when desirable. 

WE have likewise three English Ballads by 
the same composer, published by Reid Bros., 
London. The melodies of all three are simple 
and pleasing. In the first ‘‘ Ah! County Guy, 
the hour is nigh,”’ the accompaniment is cleverly 
developed from the subject of the Hour 
Chimes of Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge. The 





second, a nautical ditty, ‘‘A wet sheet and 





a flowing sea,”’ is built upon a long pedal note. 
The third, ‘‘ She is not fair to outward view,” 
has an accompaniment which is more in organ 
than pianoforte style. 


The Maiden and the Sea. By W. Mason. 
(Wood.) A plainly written, but by no means 
ineffective, ballad. 


The Three Roses and Hope and Love. 
Logé. (Brighton: J. & W. Chester.) Two 
light and rather graceful songs. In the first 


the accompaniment begins well, but gets thick 
and less interesting towards the fl 


The Healing of Blind Bartimaeus. Anthem 
by F. H. Burstall. (Novello.) The music 
is restless, and the short snatches of melody 
are not striking. The choral parts are the best; 
and there are passages in the closing move- 
ment which seem to show that the composer 
is capable of better things. 


By H. 


The Child Jesus. By Karl Hahn. (J. F. 
Schipper & Co.) The opening of this “ carol 


of praise”? reminds one a little of the second 
scene in ‘‘ Tannhiiuser,” while the middle sec- 
tion has a very Mendelssohnian swing about it. 
There are one or two nice phrases in the song ; 
but, after all, the most attractive part is the 
frontispiece. 

New Series of Christmas Carols. Words by 
Mrs. Hernaman. Music by A. Redhead. 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) This series is spe- 
cially intended for children, but some of the 
melodies contain uncomfortable intervals, and 
the accompaniments do not show a very prac- 
tised hand. Of the ten, the last four are the 
most successful, 


The Musical Circle. Vol. V. (H. Vickers.) 
This volume, published at a shilling, contains 
certainly a great deal for the money. There 
is rather a mixed collection of songs, piano- 
forte solos, and dance music. Why introduce 
Chopin’s ‘‘Funeral March” with alterations 
and additions, and simplifications, which rob it 
of all charm? Schumann’s “ Abendlied” is 
given as a pianoforte solo, but without the 
composer’s name. It would have been better 
to have given it and left out Chopin’s name to 
the former piece. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE first Monday Popular Concert of the new 
year was well attended. The only attraction 
was Signor Piatti’s new sonata, which, of 
course, drew many violoncello players, profes- 
sional and amateur. Before Christmas it was 
announced as a sonata for violoncello (obbligato) 
and pianoforte, but now as one for the two 
instruments: the pianoforte plays but a very 
secondary part init. The four movements of 
the work are clear as to form, and there are 
many passages which show off to the best 
advantage Signor Piatti’s brilliant talents as 
an executant ; but in the themes and develop- 
ment there is nothing specially novel or im- 
portant. The eminent player received quite 
an ovation at the close. He was carefully 
accompanied by Mdme. Haas, a pianiste not 
new to these concerts. Her solo was Bach’s 
organ Prelude and Fugue in A minor, arranged 
for pianoforte by Dr. Liszt. The choice was 
scarcely a wise one. The lady did not do full 
credit to herself, and the selection was scarcely 
worthy of a classical programme. Both the 
Prelude and the Fugue were played in a very 
neat and praiseworthy manner; but such diffi- 
cult transcriptions demand a performer of ex- 
ceptional force and individuality. Mdme. Haas 
was encored, but her rendering of Chopin’s 
Nocturne, op. 9, No. 1, was not satisfactory. 
Miss Carlotta Elliot sang with great taste songs 
by Franz, Godard, and Gounod. The quartets 
were Beethoven in C minor, op. 18, No. 4, and 
Haydn in D minor, op. 42. 
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AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK K ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any oo up to Demy, 22 inches by 17inches. This pro- 
cess is noted for its excellence in 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 


. > ed by the Trustees of the 
> Yelnee alaeographical, Numismati: 
» E. Learned Societies, and by the 


“The Autotype Printing Process, or that which we have first briefly 
described, affords many odventages for certain purposes of Book Illustra- 
tions, the chief among these being absolute fidelity, and, as compared with 
any kind of engraving, considerable economy in the preparation of small 
editions, A pn or other portrait, a photograph of any object, an 
etching or other monochrome drawing can be copied Pocalbilt the drawing 
= it left the hand of the original artist, without the sibility of any in- 

curacy from the work of intermediate persons.” — , April 17th, 1873 


To adorn the Walls of Home with Copies of Artistic 
Masterpieces, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Catalogues, 124 pp., Sixpence, free by post. 


“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
. With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any 
SS. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


UNIFORM WITH “KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN.” 


1 vol., imperial 8vo, 21s. 
yAPANESE ENAMELGS. 
With two plates in colours and gold by Firmin Didot et a. 


With I!ustrations from **.: Bowes Collection. 
Sixteen plates in Autotype, and numerous Woodcu 
By JAMES L. BOWES, 
Author of “ Japanese Marks and Seals,” and joint Author of “ Keramic 
Art of Japan,” 
“ The book needs only to be seen to be admired. S‘udy of Japanese his- 
bef one literatuie is shown in almost every page.”—Scotsman, 
k is a valuab'e as well asa os one,” —dcademy. 
- + Most delightfully discursive.”— Art Jou 
rere. companion to the splendid ser tenon which bear Mr. Bowes’ 
'—architect. 
BERNARD QuaniTcm, 15, Piccadilly, London, 


Just published, small Svo, 128 pp. 


wd Dr. MORRISON, M.A., F.R.G.S, 

* Dr. M d a large amount of geographica' know- 
ledge into a very re space, without becom ng obscure, A bright feature 
of the book is the introduction of se.-trips round the British Isles, aud 
railway -trips from the wd centres to various towns and places of in- 
terest.”—HKducational 

“The book is very full of ae valuable se ‘ection g facts. 
and well-arranged «pitome of general geograp 














It is an accurate 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The HISTORICAL SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 
368 pp., 3s. 6d. Fourth Edition, Revised, 
Specimens sent to Principals by the Author, 32, Abercromby-place 
Ediuburgh, on receipt of e'ght or twenty-one stamps respectively. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 





NEW FAIRY TALE FOR CHRISTMAS OR BIRTHDAYS, 


AyFFIE and her STRANGE ACQUAINT- 


ANCES, A very curious story, almost true, By the Rev. J. 
CroFTs, author of ** Flowers with Roots.” Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 
Cloth, elegant, gilt edges, 5s., post free, 

“Certainly, since Alice in Wonderland, there has never appeared a more 
charming Fairy Tale than these ‘Adventures of Effie.’ The beautifully 
drawn pictures are by Gordon Browne, and the get up is capital” 

Bookseller. 


FLOWERS with ROOTS. By the same 


ny Being Allegories and Sermons for Children, Price 2s. 6d., 
gloth, post free. 
“The allegories would certainly charm any childish ae 


Chester: PHILLIPSON & GOLDER. 


NEW CHEAP UNIFORM BRFTsON OF 
E. SPENDER’S NO 
Now ready, price 2s., boards; 2s. ps te, 8s. 64., 
half-merocco (postage, 4d.). 
RESTOR - DD. 
By E. SPENDE 
Author of ‘‘A True Marriage,” Bon and Heir,” &c. 
“ A work of fiction which will be read widely and praised frome nog 
ning 


rdian 





Pos’. 
** Thore is a deal of freshness and vivacity about it."—Saturday Review. 
Po The book isso — that we are fain to regard it from the standpoint 
of true art.”. 
« “A thorough! one story.”—Daily Telegraph, 
+i 4 wtlly ones readers wee ote novel,” 





** Restored ’ may be heartily commended to 
ily News 
And at all Bookstalls, & 
Ready, 16mo, cloth extra, price 5s., post-free, 
W THO 
BOOKS? Asked and Answered by HENRY STEVENS, of 
Vermont, F.8.A., &c. Bas ae 


Lonpon: J. & R. MAXWELL, on LANE ; 
SPOILS OUR NEW ENGLISH 
London; HENRY Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 


NETAGE for 1885, Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty. 
Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-fourth Edition, 1 wel a 8vo, 
with the Arms np ey A igi 3is, 6d. bound, gilt ed; 
. hg work is the mos ‘—— and elaborate record of the ii living and 
ently deceased en Ay the iy ree the three kingdoms as it 
stands at this day happy testimony to the fact that 
scrupulous sacuiney as a aatel ning Dll of this book.”— 


THE PICTORIAL PRESS; its 


ORIGIN and PROGRESS. By MASON JACKSON. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
with 150 Illustrations, 16s. 

“This volume is full of curious information and quaint illustrations, 
Mr. Jackson's account of the fortunes of the ‘ Illustrated London News’ 
and of the spread of illustrated journalism all over the world, is a striking 
chapter in the history of newspaper enterprise.” — Daily News. 


THE MEMOIRS of a CAMBRIDGE 


CHORISTER, By WILLIAM GLOVER. 2 vo 
“These volumes bring us face to face with a foe of of celebrite Pre, 
Redgate, Caldecourt, and Mr, Aislabie at cricket; Sir G. . with 
Cramer, Lindley, and Dragonnetti at the Wordsworth Tostallation “Odes ; 
Miss Helen Faucit, Brooke, Kean, and the elder Farren at the Cambridge 
ba O ba ell in his College, ‘Professor Willis, Professor Henslowe, and 
others.” —Graphic, 


THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of 


PEG WOFFINGTON: with PICTURES of the PERIOD in which she 
LiveD, By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, Author of * Court Life Below 
Stairs,” &c, SECOND EDITION, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 2is. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
ALTHOUGH HE WAS a LORD, By 


Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of “‘ Viva,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE WITCH'S HEAD. By H. 


RIDER HAGGARD, Author of “*Dawn.” 3 vols. 
** Au interesting and well-told story.”—Morning Post, 
“This novel is sure to please those who like’ their reading vivid and 
thrilling, It is cleverly written and fascinating in its very impracticability,” 


Daily Telegraph. 


THE CARDICS. By William 


GEORGE WATERS. 3 vols. 
“Mr, Waters has succeeded in constructing a very fair novel. His 
sketches of country society are accurate, and a traces of an intimate 
acquaintance with the originals,” —A thenacum. 


CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of * Gentianella,” “* Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 3 vols. 
** Mrs. Rundolph’s last edition to her fi»ral series is a modern love story 
of ordinary life. The character of Cyclamen, the daughter of a country 
doctor, is pleasing and natural.” —Athenaeum, 


WEST of SWARDHAM. By the 


Kev, W, 0. PEILE, Author of “Tay.” 3 vols, 

“We congratulate Mr, Peile on an enjoyable Ty with satnae 
freshaess in the conception and the id t is 1 to rea 

»gook with the vivid reflections of actual life, ‘et evidently written b Se 
man who is at home in the society he describes." —Suturday Review. 


COLVILLE of the GUARDS, By 


JAMES GRANT. Author of “* Tre Romance of War,” &c. 8 vo! 
Just pon 


WE TWO. ~ By Edna Lyall, 


Author of “* Donovan,” &c. SECOND AND CHEAP EDITION, y vol., Pa 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Fach Work — in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
rately), bound, and illustrated b: 
air J. cILnERT. *MILLATS, HOLMA AN HUNT, LEECH, FOYNTER, 
IRKET FOSr&eR, TENNIEL, J. LASLETT POTT. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
jam cues Nature and Human —_ History. By Amelia B, 
wards, 
Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliph 
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istian’s Mistake. By th 
of * John Halifax.’ Anam 
ee. By George MacDonald, 


Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant 
A Noble Life. By the “Author of 
* John Halifax.’ 
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John Halifax, Gentleman 

The Crescent and the ‘Cross. By 
Eliot Warburton. 

Nathalie, By Miss Kavanagh. 

A Woman’s Thoughts about 
Women. By , the Author of 
* John Halifax 

Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

jam Slick’s Wise Saws. 





Yardinal Wiseman’s Popes 

\ Life for a Life. By the Author 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
.cigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 

Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

3am Blick’s Old Judge. 

Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 

3ir B, Burke’s Family Romance. 

The —_— of Norlaw. By Mrs. 
Oliphan’ 
he Enllatwomen in Italy. By 
Mrs. Gre 

Nothing = By the Author of 
‘John Hal lifex.’ 

Sreer’s Life of Jeanned’Albret, 

Che Valley of a Hundred Fires, 

Surke’s Romance of the a 

Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh 

studies from Life. By the Author ol 
‘John Halifax.’ 

—— 's Money. By F. W. 
Robi 

jeaffreson’s 's Book about Doctors 

Mistress and Maid. By the Author 
ot ‘ John Halifax.’ 

ves Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 

St. Olave’s. By the Author of 
* Janita’s 


Cross, 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon. 
Norton. 
Sam Slick’s American Humour. 
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sam Slick’s aces at Home. 

e Unkin By the Auth 
of ‘John Halifax d eaneed 
A Rose in June. “By Mrs. Oliphant. 
» 2 -—~ Little Lady. By E. Frances 


Phoebe, Je Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Life = Marie 


LL.D. 
Young Mrs. Jardine. the A 
of “Joba Halifax. y a eceed 
Lord Brackenbury, Amelia B, 
Edwards. of 


Mrs.| It was a Lover and his Lass. By 


Mrs, Oli it. 
Jeaffreson’s Real Lord Byron, 





Hurst & Buaoxerr, 13, Great Marlborough-street. | tio. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1885. No, DCCCXXXI. Price 2s. 6d, 





CONTENTS. 
THE PORTRAIT: A STORY OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN, 
RECENT DEGRADATION OF MILITARY RANK, 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES.—Paxrt VI. 
BY THE MARL-PIT. Br L.J.G. 
MALTA AND ITS KNIGHTS. 
A QUARTETTE OF ITALIAN NOVELISTS, 
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THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. & S. GATTI. 

Every evening, at 3, IN THE RANKS. 

Messrs. Charles Warner, Beveridge, Garten, Beauchamp, Herbert, Shore, 
Fitzdavis Travers, Cooper, — Failjames, Bernard, and John Ryder ; 
Mesdames Isabel Bateman, Leigh, H. Coveney, J. Carter, and Maggie 
Hunt. 


Preceded, at 7.15, by TURN HIM OUT. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr. LEE BALMAINE. 
Every evening, at 8.30, LIL 
Messrs. Fred. Mervin, M. Drew, H. Elmore, E. Chessman, J. H. Jarvis, 
T, Lawrence, and Harry Paulton ; Mesdames Florence Trevelyan, Louise 
Henschel, T. Lavis, Lilian Adair, Annie Hil', and Edith Bruce. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by PERFECTION, 

















OoOURT THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. JOHN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECii.. 
Every evening, at 9, will be produced an Original Play, in three acts, 
by BRONSON HOWARD, entitled 
YOUNG MRS. WINTHROP. 
Mewsrs. H. B. Corway, H. Reeves-Smith, F. Kerr, and Arthur Cecil ; 
Mes¢ames Marion Terry, Lydia Foote, Norreys, and John Wood, 
Preceded, at 8, by the popular triumviretta, 
COX and 5 
Music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
Messrs, Arthur Cecil, E, D. Lyons, and Furneaux Cook. 


DFURY LANE THEATRE. 


. Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
Evory evening, Augus:us Herris’s grand Christmas Pautomime, entitled 
WH.ITINGTON AND HIS CAT, 
by J. L, BLANCHARD, 

Messrs, tierbert Campbell, Harry Nicholls, Harry Parker, Charles Lauri, 
James T. Powers, Percy Bell, Keuben Inch, John Ridley. and Harry 
Payne (Clown); Mesdames Fanny Leslie, Kate Munroe, Aine:, Minnie 
Mario, Dot Mario, Jessie Mayland, M. A. Victor, Erminia Pertoldi, and 
Zanfretta. Children of the National Training school of Dancing, under 
the direction of Madame Katti Lanner. 


R™MPIEE THEATRE. 


Lessees, Messrs. VARGUES and De CHASTELAIN. 
Every evening, at 7.30, a New Comic Opera, in two acts, entitled 
POCAHONTAS. 
Book by Sydney Grundy. Music by Edward Sol 
the 








Opera conducted 





by mposer, 
At 10, a Pantomimic sketch by the Piwaups (exclusively engaged), 
entitled PINAUDERIES. 
At 10,30, a new Romantic Ballet of Action, entitled 
GISELLE. 
Produced by M. Bertrand. Musi~ by Adolphe Adwm, 
Director, Mr. JOHN HOLLID GSHEAP 


GRAND T HEAT RE, 


ISLINGTON, 
and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WILMOT, 





8. FISHER, 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FRER. 


188, 


STRAND. 
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Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the 
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SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


late eminent Surgeon, wrote :— 


“T always use it myself, and recommend to my patients PEARS?’ 
SOAP in preference to any other, as being more free from excess of 
Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


EVERYWHERE. 





“ Stric 





CHEAP BOOKS. 


GILBERT & FIELD allew Threepence discount in the Shilling frou 
the published prices of all New Books, School-Books, School Pritvs, aud 
Magezines, Country and Export Oriler3 promptly exeeuted, All orders 
to the amount of £5 sent carringe freo to avy part of the United Kingdom. 
Catal 





Lessee 
Every evening, at 7 30, gorgeous pantomime, entitled 
LOBE 


PUSS IN BOOTS, 
G THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES Ll. HAWTREY. 

Every evening, at 9. THE P&KIVATE SEVKETAKY, 

Messrs, Beaumont, Penley, Hawtrey, Cross, Andrews Sykes, Mackenzie, 
aod Hili; Mesdates Featherston, Mille:t, Murray and Stephens. 
Preceded, at 8, by 

A PHENOMENON IN A SMOCK FROCK, 


EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON. 
Every evening, at 8 15, HENRY PETTITT’s great Drama, 
BLACK FLAG, 
Ratirely new scenery and effects. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce, 
General Manager, Mr. E, N. HALLows. 


LYMPIC THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manegiress, Mrs. A. CONOVER. 

Every evening, by arrangement « ith Mr. Kdgar Bruce, 

CALLED BACK, 

Messrs. Kyrie Bellew, H. Beerbohm-Tree, W. Draycott, Frank Rodney, 
Caff ey, Cameron, H. Parry, Hargraves, Ashman, aud James Fernandez: 
Mesdames Lingard, Tilbury, and Aylward. 

At 10,20, A FIRESIDE HAMLET. 

Messrs, H. Beerbohm-Tree and Caffrey ; Miss Tilbury. 


PRINCE’S THEATRE. 
The nmin Comedy, ented eee 
WINS 











ar be transferred to this Theatre on oxing Night and following nights, 
, Wi r. Edwar ighton, Miss C. Leclercq, and Olympic Company. 
Preceded, ut 8, by WRITTEN LIN SAND. sie _— 





TRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH. 
Every evening, at ¢,30, the late H. J. BYRON’s Comedy, 
R a 


BOYS 
(by arrangement with Mr. Duck), with Mr. DAVID JAMES in hi 
character of PERKYN MIDDLEWICK, one 
» at 7,30, by 
SWEETHEART, GOOD BY 
by Miss May HoLr. ‘ — 


TOOLE’sS THEATRE. 
Urder the camagupens of Wil diet bse Lionel B: 

o tlie Edo’ 
Every evening, at 8.30, New itronn ouin and Lionel Brough, 


THE BABES ; Ok, WHINES D7 
by HARRY PAULTON and W. C lsver. eainegntihitacgte 





Messrs, Willie Edouin, Li yf 
de » Lionel Brough, T. Squire, Fyfe Scott, &c, ; Mea- 
Mie Rosie St, B. May, Kate Everleigh, C riotta Zerbini Emily 
and Alice Ath F 
Hs ae eet 7.40, by OFF DUTY. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Lessee and . THO 

Brery eveniy>, at 8 SAINTS AAD SINNERe _— 

Bescon 5 Tomas Thorne, Henry Neviile, Fred. Thorne, W. Lestocq, E. M. 
» F. Stephens, and Mackintosh ; Mesdames 


gratis and post free. 


London : GILBERT & FIs#LD, 67, Moorgate-street, and 18, Gracechurch- 
street. E.C. 


TI}0 PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—VVYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
Truth, Know ledge, Health, Reviiw British Mail, the Printing Times, 
the Furniture Guzette, and other high-ciass Publications, cal! attention to 
the facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and 
PUNCTUAL PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether 
Illustrated or Plain, Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, 
tor — Printing, Printing and Publishivg.—74 to 76, Great Queen-street, 
London, W. 





Fifth Edition, 1s., or twelve stamps by post. 


NOSE and THROAT DISEASES. 
By GEORGE MOORE, MD. 


__Vames FPPs & CO., 170, Piccadilly, and 43, Threadneedie-sireet, 
A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables, 
By the Rev, J. I. MOMBEKT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s. 
It brings together information nu at contained in any ingle work extant. 
London : SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LIMITED), 15. Paternoster-row, 


pHGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lompanp Street 
and CHARING CRO38, LONDON.—Establiehed i753. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 


w orld. 
Loss claims d = pre - an4 liberality. 
VILLIAM C. MACDONALD. 
__ Francis B ‘MACDONALD, } Joint Seerctartes. 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 


IRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual pr vetice of other Bankers, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balinces when not drawn 
yelow £25. No commission charged for keeping Accou 1t« 

The Bank also roceives money on Deposit at Three per cent, Interest re- 
oxyable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables: the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocke 
ind Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circalar Notes issued. 

AP het, with full particul licati 


mos 











i] vr 
FRANCIS RAVERNRORO FT. Manager. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Tae origina’, best, and most liberal. 
FOUNDED A.D 1868, 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
4 Pricec Catal with full particularsof terms, post-‘ree, 
F. MOEDE 


tat March. (ann, 











rove. W, Howe, Yorke 
iffard 


Guy Grahame, M. A, Giffard, and Kate Philips. 


248,349,950, Tottenham-court-roed, aud 19, 20, and 91, Morwell-siro.t W 
Established 1863, 








Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


URY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


“a property prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.””—Dr. HASSALL. 
pure; well manufactured in every way.’’—W. 
“ Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.’’—CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin. 


Try also FRY’3 CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 


. W. Stoppart, F.I1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst. 





‘®)ecent Books 


and @ Something About Them. 2 


Fre_p & Tuer, Publishers and 
Printers, The Leadenhall Press, 
so, Leadenhall Street, London, 


E.C. Twenty-four pages. FREE. 











Just published, crown vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d , post-free. 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of the 


ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 
By J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. 

CoNTeNTS: L. INTRODUCTORY.—If, * TREASON and LOYALTY.”"— 
Wi, “THE LIMITS of MORAL FORCE.”—l1V, “THE LIMITS of 
PHYSICAL Force.”-V¥, “THE SOURCES of POPULAR ENTHU- 

SIASM,.”—VI_ ‘* KEPUBLICANISM ; Form and Substance.” 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHE4RD, 21, Castle-strect, Holborn ; 

Aud all B okseliers. 





J J 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
GIVE INSTANT KELIEF, 
Are sinall, portable, taste ple santly, and are of such murvellous efficacy 
that, within ten minutes, the most violent congh is appeased, the b. eathing 
free, aud ense and comfort secured 


They are seld by al! Chemists ia the World, in boxes at Is. I}d., 28. Od., 
4s, Cd, avd Ils, each, 


__To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. — 
JBBAND & CO's OWN SAUCE, 
QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
OTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PILS. 
J{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, — 
(P'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, end other 
G\PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
S80LE ADURESS— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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CLARENDON PRESS STANDARD SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 


‘‘Such manuals, so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never before given to the world at the same moderate prices.””— Spectator 


LATIN. GREEK— (continued). HISTORY—(continued). 
ites feap. 8vo, cloth. Acoghyius. Agamemnon. With Notes, &c. By A.| A Manual of Ancient History. By GrorcEz RAWLIN- 
ord. 

















An Elementary Latin Grammar. By J. B. ALLEN IDGWICK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus SON, M.A., Professor 
Me hard Baition. 23. 6d. ; « Ghrie Coere Gutord. Second Edition. 8. Second Edition. “Deny evo.das. = 
been ons 0 "fed em- 
A Fires Latin Exercise Book. BytheSame. Fourth | ,4,° but none which on the whole we should pouier for A “and 1 Slee, BY @. W yin MM mamerons Mage, Plone 
A Second Latin Exercise Book. By the Same. 30.¢d. | Foner use to this. Spectator. wn 8vo, each 1 cpenmannlies 4 mg 
e . Yl just Published. Aeschylus.—Choephorol. With Notes, &. By the| Vol. 1. (Second 1 Edition), to the Year 1453; Vol. IL, 
Rodgers Mere Tnaatunee Gy de Gee ot | By W.-W. MERRY, oA. | Ttaly-and her Invaders a3. state, By Z Hone 
’ y ° e » M.A. A.D. 76. DGKIN: 
as taeiiaeten "am, 2 sae ene ae oer ina | HeTodotus.—Selections from. With Notes. 2s. 6d. ond eee, See ee naan 
Angli '. 9 ‘ » £ 
Fourth for Unseen ‘Translation. By the Same. ais ereth tamed. 68 sree ont Raion nn litera- 
. 6d. Books XIII. aes ee 5s. from the Treaties 
—s yh others. gt hy J. 2a  aananen, sas His edi ict ha yt Int tionised the stu f ” “Papers of the Ma pane Welnaer K.G., ana igs 
rs. . 0) e 
.. ~ Mh ws ge ky = tae - ” | Homer y... -M. the re 7 Oxford _ Bnd P mn of India, Eaited by 8.5. Gwen, 
er. By T. J. NuNNS, M.A. 2s. 
The explanations are very simple and good.” Homer.—Iiad (for Schools). Books L.—XiI. with | “ ®¢ection from the fico lndl of ifs fe, Freatios, and other 
an Introduction, a brief Homeric Grammar, and K.@. By the fas 


my. 
Caesar.—The Commentaries (for Schools)“ oaths Notes. By D.B. Monro, M.A. 6s. [Just published 


Notes and Mere. By C. E. MoBERLY, M.A. “ 
Part I: The Gallic War. Second Edition. 4s.6d. | predecessors.” St. Jamet't Gasca. LAW. 
i) 2 ar. s, 
The Civil War. Book I, Second Edition. 2s. Book L, separately, 2s The Elements of Jurisprudence. By T. B. Hortann, 
“ Stands high among the best classics we bay have met.” Homer: —Tliad. = Books kity 3 and Y be moten: &e, ee Baition Dem a w, Oxford. 
y Review. HERBERT HAILsTo: A. 1s. 6d. eac “ Has in fact Austin’s treatise.” 
Cicero. a Entoregting and Descriptive Passages. W ith | Plato.—Selections from the Dialo; es (including the pa ; Magass 
Notes. By H. WaLForpD, M.A. In3 parts. Third whole of the Apology and Critoy With Notes. &c. | Elements of Law, considered with odo Oy wae , 
PR ge _ 7 oor oy yen = <9 B ‘2: PURVES " MA., and a Eustace by B. JOWETT, ciples of General Jargeatense By Wis 
= enectute an Ami Reg . 6d. Manxe 
Notes by W. Hustor. M.A. 23, [Just published. Laila tenia: le a EE Edition in the prest 
“Decidedly superior to most editions that we have | goph I le Play Pere titutionum Libri Quattuor. 
seen. Saturday Reve oppocie, 1 ginela Page, ih Not Ge. Dy Z|" Mitn iredugions gmmenay, Eegeaee 
Cicero.—Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. “Golipas ) Philoctetes. 2s. each. Tutor of New Gollege Oxford.” coi Yan ae ol 3 
~~ hed oS. Sa. =. , and E. R. Brr- Codipas ag ~~ 1s. 9d. each. et iy ccheanty one and accurate edition. Saal fe Times. 
° ition. 3s. 3 jax Electra, chin each. s probably d — standard 
cigr.~ flap owptons (tor Shoal), Wn Notes, | ic Asaawinegmeeneie iim” whch only | ot hela Di estan Dy 
yJ ING econd tion. 2s. 6 i g Select Titles from the D it of Jus 
Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By Oscar BROWNING, Sophocles. —Oedipus Rex. Dinporr’s Text. with HOLLAND, D.C.L., Professor of ef. | 
M.A. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Notes by the BisHoP of St. Davips. Limp, 1s. 6d. Oxford, and O. L. SHADWELL, B.C.L. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
Horace. With a Commentary. Vol. I. The Odes, Xenophon. ~ Grropaedia. Books IV.,V. With Notes, Also sold in Parts, in paper covers, as follows :— 
Carmen Secnlare, and Epodes. By E. GC. WickHam, " Le a By g en 60 + 5 Introductory F mee tg a a yy Family 
5s. 6 € e —Athenaewm. ’ ’ ‘art 1V 
“Sound, thorough, and appr a af a Xenophon. opens | (for mg ye ™ otee ged Law of Obligations (No. _ 33. 6d.; Part IV., Law 
rnal o, aps. By J. 8. ILLPOTTS, B.C.L. Fourth Edi- 
Livy.—Selections (for Schools). With y A a coy poe Fon 3s. 6d. , Gali Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii 
Maps. | By H. LEE-WARNER, M.A. In 3 parts. Xenophon. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). Quattuor; or, Elements of Roman Law i 
on mn, enc ) te ea. ms - ith a Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. S. With a Translation and Commentary by E. Postr, 
Gr OOkS Pig ith Notes, &c. By A. R. Puunrorts, ne. -L., and C. 8. JERRAM, M.A. Third ames my = a on cloth, 18s. 

- Exactly what an edition for school purposes should er cae . Edition. bear ove, 21s. Se en 
be.” —Saturday Review. By C. 8. JERRAM, M.A. “The best treatise on the law of mations, which has 
Ovid —Selections (for the use of Schools). With Xenophon. .—Anabasis. Book II. With Map. 2s. as yet been produced by any English wri 

li “ Always instructive and judicious.”’—Ezaminer. Pall Mall Gazette. 
The Law of Nations considered as Independent 


Notes, &c. By W. Ramsay. M.A. Edited by G. G. 
Ramsay. M. = Second Edition. 5s. 6d. Cebes.—Tabula. With Notes, &c. 2s. 6d. 


Finwses. —The Trinummus. With Notes, &c. By C.E. | Euripides.—Alcestis (for Schools). 2s. 6d. nent SS. By Sir Travers Twiss, 
PREEMAN, M-Ay and A. StoMAN, M.A., Assistant- | Buripides.—Helena. Notes, &o. For Upper and Patil. OF the Righte nnd Duties of Nations in Time 








Roy “is to’ be high! Middle Forms. 3s. of Peace. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
gether the io i eace. 0 ; 
mended."—Athenacum. shly recom- | + cian. —Vera Historia (for Schools). 1s. 6d. Pp Sv0, 1 ” - -" - 
Pliny.—Selected Letters (for Sc art IT., eon the ‘hts and Duties of Nations in Time 
y the late C. E. eo Ma) am i Pe. Thucydides. Translated into English, “with Supvetue- of War. Second Edition, gpg 8vo, 21s. 
NARD, M.A. Second Edition. 3s. tion, Analysis. Notes, and Indices. By B. JOWETT, | an Introduction to the History of the Law of Real 
Ballust—Bellum Catilinarium and Jugurthinum-| yo, a ee eee Original Authorities. By K. E. 
With Notes, &c. By W. W. Carss, M.A. 4s. 6d. 8vo, cloth, £1 12s. Diaby. M.A. Third Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“ Has left far in the rear the only complete editions | A Grammar ott the Homeric Dialect. ByD.B.Monro,| “Thoroughly sound and valuable.”—Saturday Review. 
that we have.”—Academy. M.A., LL.D., Provost, of Oriel College, Oxford. | principles of the English Law of Contract. and of 
Demy 8vO, cloth, 10s. 6d. Agency in its Relation toContract. By Sir W. R. 


Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta, 1 oe re- “The greatest contribution to the 
philological stud 
cognitionem ROBINSON Et.is, A.M. ot Guedk: or hich has appeared in England for more th y ANSON, Bart., D.C.L. Third Edition. 8vo, wie. 6d, 
en i An Introduction to_the Pripctpies of Morals and 








Vv . With Notes, &c. 2 =. ie es . TY cas 
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